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Prakespeare; 


oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HOW SIR RALPH BRAKESPEARE WAS MADE WELCOME IN ENGLAND. 


No hindrance befel Brakespeare and his squire on their journey 
to Bordeaux. Whilst in garrison there long ago, Ralph had had 
acquaintance with diverse merchants and burghers of the better class. 
With one of these he bestowed their horses and harness; for he was 
minded to land in England in the guise of a peaceful traveller, bearing 
no outward signs of his profession or estate, beyond estoc and dagger 
and golden spurs. 

The communication between Bordeaux and Southampton, if not, 
so rapid, was nearly as constant then as now-a-days. The breeze 
blew steady from the south-east, and the galliot on which they 


embarked was a moderately-swift sailer, and staggered along under © 


press of sail—at fair speed—cven through the rollers of the 
Biscayan Bay. On the fifth morning, they were slipping along 
under the lee of the Wight, and anchored safely in port before 
noon. The knight had left the chief part of his worldly wealth 
at Hacquemont; but the leathern belts, which both he and his 
follower wore under their doublets, were well stuffed with bezants and 
golden crowns. So, with little delay or difficulty, they provided them- 
selves in Southampton town with two stout hackneys, and a pack-horse 
to carry their mails; and a three days’ ride brought them to South- 
wark without distressing their cattle. 

Fully a quarter ofa century had passed away, since those two rode 
last through Kentish Street; yet not a feature of the place seemed 
changed. The heavy gables and hanging eaves of the houses on either 
side looked not a whit more weather-beaten ; the window-panes of 
horn or glass not a whit duskier with dust or grime. The same 
hideous shapes of beggary, sickness, and decrepitude beset the 
travellers—croaking or screeching for alms; the same ill-favoured 
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faces of cut-purse or bravo, peered out at the tavern doorways; and 
there, on the right, abode—a trifle more faint and blurred, perchance, 
but still plain for the passer-by to read—the legend 


Sobu Brakespeare, Armourer. 


Out of the low-browed forge, as before, broad red gleams shot 
athwart the roadway ; and, as before, there rang out from within, in a 
certain rude rhythm, the chime of hammered steel. Ralph felt half- 
disappointed when, as he drew bridle, there came forward —not the burly 
figure he had first seen there, but another man; younger, taller, and 
slighter ; yet, withal, bearing so strong a stamp of family resemblance 
that the knight framed his first question accordingly. 

“Good youth: I would fain inquire concerning your father, who 
sometime traded here. It is five-and-twenty years since he and I fore- 
gathered, and our acquaintance was but brief; yet I would fain hear 
that he lives and thrives.” 

After a quick downward glance at the rider’s spurs, the artisan 
doffed his bonnet. 

“JT thank your knightly worship ”—he said, in a round, mellow 
‘voice, very like the one that Ralph remembered—“ my father yet 
lives, in marvellous good health, considering his years. He hath long 
been highly reputed among our burgesses, and is greatly trusted in 
our Ward: good sooth, the matters of Common Council need at 
times wise and wary handling. Nevertheless, not seldom he cometh 
amongst us here in the forge for brief exercise or pastime ; and, if he 
see any of our ’prentices slack, he will still doff furred gown and show 
them how to wield forehammer. Hath your worship any commands 
for my father? He is now within, and above stairs.” 

“Under your favour ”—the knight replied—* I will presently visit 
him.”’ 

- So, flinging his bridle to Lanyon, he dismounted. 

“May I know who thus honours our poor house?” the young 
armourer asked, as he went first up the dark, creaking stair. 

“Thou shalt know anon”—Ralph replied, sinking his voice— 
“though the honour is not worth the naming. But I would fain see, 
if my likeness hath wholly passed from thy father’s memory. Let me, 
I pray thee, enter first.” 

John Brakespeare was sitting alone, poring over some parchments 
by the light of an oil lamp, for twilight was fast closing in. His 
crisp, short hair, and strong beard, were both more white than grey 
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but there was little change in the hale ruddy cheeks, the moist 
merry eyes, and the ready pleasant smile. His frame had waxed 
somewhat heavy and corpulent; but—draped in a full dark robe—it 
was not devoid of a certain portly dignity. He rose slowly to his feet, 
peering under his hand into the half-darkness at the further end of the 
low-browed chamber. Before the burgess could speak, Ralph strode 
forward and stood within the circle of the lamplight. 

“ God save you, Master Brakespeare’’—he said. ‘“ Have you never 
a greeting for an old friend ?” 

Long and anxiously the other gazed in the speaker’s face before he 
made answer. 

“T—I crave your worship’s pardon ””—he said, hesitatingly ; “the 
accent of your voice seemeth not altogether strange to mine ears; yet 
mind not that mine eyes have ever before rested on your face.” 

Ralph laughed, half sadly, half in mirth at the other’s evident 
bewilderment. 

“Ay, is it soP Now, for my part, have been jostled to and fro 
through many lands, and have seen and heard some strange things; yet 
heard I never of stranger bargain than was struck in yon street below, 
five-and-twenty years agone, when a wayfaring youth asked thee for no 
less a boon than the loan of thy good name, and thou wert rash enough 
to trust him therewith. Wilt thou not pledge me now, in one poor cup 
of wine, in requital for the stoup we two drained together that night, 
under the sign of the ‘Spur ?’” 

The old armourer’s eyes opened wide and bright in amazement, 
joyful recognition, as he held forth two brown, brawny hands, which 
the next instant, were gripped heartily in Ralph Brakespeare’s. 

“ Wittol that I was! These weary parchments must needs have 
dazed my sight. Surely, surely, noble sir, 1 remember all as though 
it-were yester-even—the poor gleemaiden’s dance—God sain her, and 
others who died in the Great Plague !—and the stark wrestling bout 
wherein the foreign ruffler’s curls gat a soiling ; and your service-taking 
under Sir John Hawkwood; and all our pleasant discourse together. 
We have had word of you since, trust me; we have had word of 
you. We had a brave carouse—had we not, son Dickon?—the day 
when the news came hitherward, that our noble prince had himself 
graced you with the accolade on Poitiers field. Ay, and after that, 


Harry Gauntlett (his father lives hard by), brought home from Bor- 


deaux such a strange tale as even I, who had seen your sinews proven, 
could scarce believe ; albeit he had it, so he swore, from eye-witnesses : 
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how, in some French castle, you held a stair-head with your single 
blade, slaying outright two famous swordsmen, and keeping the Italian 
we wot of, and a score more, at bay, till help came, and the devil gat 
his own. And how, thereby, a noble family was saved from murder 
and worse. Afterward we heard that you had ridden beyond Alps 
with Sir John Hawkwood’s spears; and since then—naught.”’ 

The same cloud that had come over Brakespeare’s countenance 
when Odille de Champrecourt spoke of his recent past, crossed it again, 
though lighter in shade. 

“Thou hast heard enough, good friend’”’—he answered, curtly ; 
“and all the best news. Of what hath been done in these last years 
I care not greatly to speak. Nevertheless, at supper to-night, if it 
pleases thee to play the host, thou shalt listen till thou art aweary. If, 
when thou hast heard all, thou judgest that I have brought thy name 
to no discredit—it is well.” 

The armourer had fallen back a pace or two; and there was some- 
thing of deference, if not of constraint, in his manner, as if he half 
repented the freedom of his first greeting. 

*‘T looked for no less an honour”’—he said. “Truly it grieves me 
that I may not crave your worship to tarry wholly under my roof; 
but, since Dickon here is wived, we have never a guest-chamber. I 
wot you travels not alone; and I trust your body-squire, at least, 
will taste of our cheer to-night. My son will take good heed he 
lacks nothing.” 

“Thou art scarce like to remember him who holds my bridle 
below ’’—Brakespeare replied: ‘‘ These dozen years past he carries 
my pennon.” 

But John Brakespeare, it seemed, had not forgotten the Kentish- 
man: bustling down to the doorway, more nimbly than might have 
been looked for from his weight and years, he bestowed on the esquire 
a welcome more familiar, if not heartier, than that with which he had 
received the knight. 

Long and pleasant talk ensued that evening both above and below 
stair; but, as it turned all on matters which have already been set 
forth in this chronicle, it need not be recorded. There was no stint of 
good wine either. Though Sir Ralph Brakespeare rarely, if ever, 
broke the temperate habits of his early youth, his follower was less 
abstemious ; when, on the stroke of midnight, the squire followed 
his master towards their hostel, the solemnity of his gait, and an 
increased stolidity of manner, showed that strong liquor had wrought 
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its uttermost on his seasoned brain. It was after some trouble and 
loud knocking that they gained admittance; for the “Spur,” as of 
old, was an inn of fair repute, and harboured few lodgers but such as 
kept decent hours. Whilst they waited under the dark porch, Ralph 
had leisure to recall how he had last lingered there ; and the current of 
his thoughts may be guessed from the words that broke from him 
half aloud. 

“‘ Dead—in the Pest-year, too. “T'was tod dainty a morsel for the 
plague pit.” 

Once before dawn he started from sleep, fancying that a low voice 
whispered in his ear—‘‘So may all the saints have you in their keeping.” 
And not without a twinge of reproach, he remembered that through all 
these years, save when Marguerite de Hacquemont’s kiss was laid on his 


_ brow, no lips had touched him so pure as the poor gleemaiden’s. 


Early on the morrow the knight and his squire were in saddle, and 
Ralph had pledged his host in a stirrup-cup—a stranger, though; for 
he who ruled some time at the “Spur,” slept, this many a day, in St. 
Olave’s churchyard, and made such good speed along the Kentish 
highway, that they laid that night at Tunbridge. You may guess 
whither they were bound. 

On the morning, when Ralph Fitzwarenne was cut adrift from 
his home once and for all, he averred that his father should 
never again—save at his own express desire—look on his face 
whether .in iff or death. It was one of those rash vows that, 
perchance, are better broken than kept; but there was no fear or no 
hope that it should ever be broken now. Thus much the Free Com- 
panion had learned, the night before, in conversation with the armourer. 
True—that desire for his return had never been expressly spoken; 
yet from the tidings Lanyon brought back, Ralph could guess at 
the longing that had filled Simon Dynevor’s desolate heart, after 
that the dispensation of God left him wifeless and childless. That was 
a sour, saturnine face of his father’s ; yet once, at least, he had seen it 
soften towards him: and now, as there rose against the sky-line the 
wooded ridge that bounded the demesnes of Bever, Brakespeare was 
oppressed, for the first time since he crossed it last, with a vague mis- 
giving that it had been better if he had not come back so late. 

A Dynevor was still Lord of Bever; for it chanced that one of that 


-house—not near of kin to the last possessor— had done good service in 


the French and Scots wars ; and King Edward, rather than disturb an 
ancient name, waved the Crown’s right to the lapsed fief. 
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Those two rode on moodily and silently, till, at a certain point 
where the road ran through a wooded hollow, Brakespeare drew rein, 
glancing over his shoulder at his esquire. 

“ Dost thou remember ?” 

“ Ay, right well, my Lord’”—Lanyon made answer “ Just here, 
the good Abbot Hildebrand bestowed on me the blessing that your 
worship would have none of, and a broad gold piece to boot. God 
rest his soul! say I. That same bezant did enfranchise us both when 
we stood in sore need of ransom.” 

Ralph bent his brow. 

“ Sayest thou ‘God rest his soul’ at venture, or hast thou heard 
aught lately concerning that same priest ?” 

“No later than yesternight at Tunbridge”—the esquire re- 
plied. “He died scarce a year since, it seems. They were speak- 
ing of his grand funeral, and of the dole made for him through all the 
country side. He was hugely missed—not alone for his large charities 
—but because of late he ever withstood the King and his councillors 
with great boldness, when it was question of grinding down the 
Commons.” 

Ralph turned his horse’s head away with an impatient thrust of 
the spur. The lapse of five-and-twenty years, and the memory that 
he owed his life to the dead man’s intercession, had not taught him so 
far to forget the wrong wrought whilst he was yet unborn, as to say 
—Amen—to the benison on Abbot Hildebrand’s soul. ‘But within a 
furlong, the knight checked his hackney to a foots-pace again, as if he 
were loath to hurry past the old familiar places. Yon oak to the left 
still towered above the woodland, tall and bare, as when he brought 
down with the cross-bow he could scarce lift to his shoulder, the raven 
perched on the topmost withered limb. On that knoll on the verge of 
the forest-ground he first blooded Fay, the sleuth-brache, at deer— 
how proud he was of her, when he saw her stoop her black muzzle 
to the tainted soil, and never lift it from the trail till she sprang at 
the throat of the great hart—not so sorely wounded, but that he could 
stand bravely at bay. In that meadow he rode his first gallop alone 
on Philip Kemeys’ charger; and he remembered how, on that tilt- 
ground, nearer yet to the castle wall, he had felt his veins tingling, 
when a saddle was first emptied by his lance. He had sent away 
steeds enow riderless since then, God wot, and perchance might 
do the same for many more; but that hot, proud flush he never would 
feel again. 

The sun was setting as they rode into the little hamlet of Bever, 
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and drew up before the modest roadside hostel, that seldom, if ever, 
had housed guest above yeoman’s degree ; but the Free Companion was 
not ‘apt to quarrel with his lodging or his fare, and refreshed himself 
quite contentedly with what they were pleased to set before him. 
Nor was the esquire a whit more dainty. When supper was ended, 
Ralph inquired after one Gillian, sometime wife of one of Sir Simon 
Dynevor’s foresters. 

“Her goodman is long dead’’—the ale-wife answered—“ and Dame 
Gillian is well-nigh doting; but she dwells in her old cottage, and is 
as well cared for as if she were franklin’s widow, forsooth! Her 
foster-child—Ralph Fitzwarenne, we used to call him—hath won an 
earldom, they say, beyond the seas, and sent her long ago more gold 
crowns than she will live to spend.” 

So Ralph strode away alone through the twilight, leaving Lanyon 
to dispose of his time as seemed to him good. 

Bright gleams of firelight shot through the window of Dame Gillian’s 
cottage, though the evening was warm; and there was the sound of a 
fresh young voice, chanting one of the low monotonous ballads with 
which nurses are wont to soothe children to sleep. When the knight 
knocked softly, the chanting ceased. In a second or two the latch 
was lifted from within; the door half opened cautiously, and a voice, 
half mirthfal, half pettish, spoke from behind it. 

*“ How now! Robin. What fooling is this? Thou art a full hour 
too soon. Thou may’st not enter, nor may I stir forth, for the grand- 
dame hath scarce begun to doze.” 

“It is not Robin”—Brakespeare answered, smiling despite his 
heaviness of mood; “neither is my visit to thee, fair maiden; but 
rather to the reverend person who, it seems, sleeps not yet.” 

The girl started back with a suppressed cry, and nearly thrust-to 
the door. But, somehow, the deep, stern voice reassured rather than 
alarmed her; so she peered forth again, this time revealing a pretty 
blonde head, and a merry, mischievous face, lit up by arch blue eyes. 

“Save you, gentle stranger ”—she said—“ for I guess you gentle, 
unknown, even as you guessed me fair, unseen. What is your errand 
to my grand-dame? I fear me you will scarce get speech with her 
to-night. She wanders much of late, even in talk with her gossips and 
me, and is specially cross-grained at her wakings.” 

“ Nevertheless, under your leave, I will make essay ”—the knight 
replied., as he bowed his head and doffed his barret-cap on entering— 
for the doorway was not built for visitors of his stature. The girl 
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gave a shy upward glance as she made way for him to pass; a certain 
awe tempering her admiration of the stranger’s tall martial figure and 
stately bearing. 

“Suffer me to arouse her ”’—she whispered—“’twill be best so.” 
But the caution was needless ; for, just then, the figure in the armed- 
chair by the hearth stirred, and a cracked, piping voice cried 
querulously— 

“How now, Janet! What new freak is this, thou arrant gill- 
flirt? When thou art not gadding abroad, thou art ever contriving 
mischief at home. Can I not cluse mine eyes, but thou must be 
chattering with one of thy losel sweethearts? Thy father shall take 
order with thee when he cometh home.” 

“Hush, hush, grannam!” the girl said, hastily. ‘© .ame not thy- 
self, and me, with such words; ’tis no sweetheart of mine, but a 
gallant gentleman come to visit thee. Stay; I will get more light.” 

And as she stooped over the blaze, candle in hand, the rose on her 
cheek flushed to peony. The old woman stirred in her chair more un- 
easily than before, with the quick suspicious terror of dotage. 

“What have I to do with gentlefolk?” she grumbled. “ Janet— 
Janet, I say—come nearer tome. This visit bodes us no good: let him 
tell his errand quickly or begone.” 

The girl set the candle on the mantelspike ; and glanced up once 
again at Brakespeare rather, it seemed, in apology than in inquiry. 

“Nay, dame”—the knight answered very gently ;—“I mean no 
harm, God wot, to thee or thine. I thought ’twould please thee to hear 
tidings of one thou hast not seen these many, many years; I mean 
Ralph Fitzwarenne. 

The crone began to mumble under her breath ; at last she muttered 
aloud— 

“Warenne? Ay, ay, I mind the name, for sure—a brave house. 
I served them as long as any were left to serve; but old Sir Hugh— 
he who was slain, along with my goodman, up away in the north—was 
the last of the race ; for his shrewish sister counts for naught. My poor 
lady Maude—ay, ay, I remember—she had died ere that in child-bed. 
And Ralph Fitzwarenne—he was her son—for sure I remember him well 
enough, and with good cause; ’twas ever a stubborn child, and waxed 
harder to rule as he grew older. He would scarce come to good, I fear 
me. He died long ago beyond the seas.” 

“Be not wroth, noble sir””—the girl broke in, timidly ; for Ralph’s 
brow was bent like one in anger or pain. “She wanders sadly, as I 
told you; specially when speaking of old times.” 
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“ Nay ’—he answered—“ I am not like to be wroth. She nursed 
me; and I have rested my head on her knee, many and many a time, 
when there was no other to whom I might make moan. Mother 
Gillian, hast thou not a kiss to spare for thy foster-son—not one kind 
word for Ralph Fitzwarenne ?” 

He knelt by the armed-chair as he spoke, and his deep strong voice 
shook like a woman’s, whilst he gazed up pleadingly into the withered old 
face that, for a while, gave no answering sign. At last the dim eyes 
lighted up with a startled gleam, as, leaning forward, the beldame 
thrust the speaker back with all the strength of her lean, shaking hand. 

“Thou !—thou Ralph Fitzwarenne?” she cried. “ Nay, nay, the 
dead come not back in such gallant guise. He died—died long ago.” 

“ How knowest thou that?”—Ralph asked, drooping his head 
despondingly. This was the single hearth in England, where’ he had 
hoped to meet with real welcome. Such a welcome as it was ! 

“T heard it, for sure’”—she said, shivering and chattering her teeth ; 
“or I dreamed it. Ay, ay, I dreamed it thrice; and morning dreams 
come ever true.” 

He rose to his feet with a long, weary sigh ; and turned toward Janet, 
who stood gazing on him with wide blue eyes and red lips parted—much 
as a Provengale peasant-wench might have gazed on Roland the Paladin. 

“Canst thou not persuade her ?” 

The girl roused herself with a start; and, leaning over her grand- 
dame, began to soothe and scold her alternately, like a fractious child. 

“ Art not ashamed ’’—she said at last, “ thus to entreat the noble 
gentleman on whose bounty thou hast lived so long ?” 

The crone raised herself up; and once more her eyes gleamed, but 
this time with the light of avarice. 

“* Ay, ay, twas a brave largesse, and a timely”—she muttered, “ but 
*tis well nigh spent. Had yon tall stranger been Master Ralph, or 
had he brought sure tidings concerning him, he would scarce have 
come empty-handed.” 

The girl’s cheek flushed brighter than ever with honest shame ; and 
she wrung her hands—very small and white they were for a forester’s 
daughter—despairingly. 

“ Nay, vex not thyself, my child” —the knight said softly—* ’tis not 
her fault, poor soul. I had liever have found thy grandame in her 
grave than thus sorely changed. So kindly and cheery she used to 
be— but God’s will be done. Here, dame, I will cumber thee with my 
presence no longer. If thou wilt not believe in the presence of Ralph 
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Fitzwarenne in flesh and blood, mayhap thou wilt believe his is not 
fairy gold.” | 

He laid a heavy purse in her lap, sickening at heart. In very 
truth, the crone was a spectacle at once ghastly and grotesque, as 
she fumbled at the purse-strings with shaking fingers, and then dab- 
bled them in the coin—mumbling the while, and wagging her withered 
jaws, as a toothless wolf might do over a dainty morsel. The girl fol- 
lowed Brakespeare as he crossed the threshold. 

“You will not deem us all ungrateful, noble sir? I would my father 
were at home to thank you better than I; but he is away to the town 
after certain matters pertaining to his forestcraft. He will pay his 
duty to your worship betimes in the morning, and”—she glanced up 
again with that half-coquettish shyness—‘ you will not think me so 
light of conduct as her chiding would import. I am betrothed to 
Robin since Martinmas, and he is to my father as a son already.” 

The knight bent his lofty head till his lips touched the smooth, 
upturned brow. Robert Staveley, jealous and choleric as he was, need 
never have begrudged his sweetheart that salute; yet it dwelt long in 
Janet's memory. Its grave, kindly courtesy—so different from any- 
thing to which she had been accustomed—made her shrink a little, that — 
evening, from the boisterous caresses which had hitherto satisfied her 
entirely. 

“T had guessed as much”—he said. “ What is left in yon purse 
after they have buried thy grandame shall go towards thy dowry. Fare 
thee well, pretty child: thou canst have so few sins of thine own to 
answer, that thou may’st sometimes spare an orison for poor Ralph 
Brakespeare’s.” 3 

The girl stood watching the stately figure till it was wholly lost in 
shadow ; and then sighing a little—she wist not why—turned back into 
the cottage to find her grandame still mumbling and chuckling over 
the gold. 

The knight returned not straight to his hostel; but walked a furlong 
or two further on, to a spot of rising ground, bare of trees, whence 
there was fair view of the castle. By this time the moon had risen; 
bringing out in sharp relief turret, and battlement, and bartizan. Lights 
were shining through many of the narrow window-slits; and sound of 
voices—sometimes bursts of laughter—-came across the castle-ditch 
through the still, warm night. And the moon rose higher and higher ; 
and the stars came out, one by one, till their tale was full; and still 
Ralph stood with lips tightly compressed, and crossed hand, resting 
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on his sword-hilt. When at length he had gazed his fill, he turned 
sharply on his heel ; and, looking neither to the right nor to the left, nor 
glancing once over his shoulder, retraced his steps towards the inn, 
where he found Lanyon awaiting in their common chamber. Had 
the esquire been talkative and inquisitive, instead of marvellously 
stolid and taciturn, something in the knight’s face would have forbidden 
question. So, with scarcely a word exchanged, those two lay down on 
their pallets, and took their rest—or unrest—till the dawning. 

Rumours of the visitors’ names and quality had oozed out somehow 
through Bever hamlet; and when Ralph came forth to mount the 
hackney which the esquire held ready, he found, besides Dame Gillian’s 
son, a small knot of idlers at the hostel door. After brief converse with 
the ranger, the knight put foot in stirrup: even as he didso, he looked 
rather wistfully around the circle, to see if no old acquaintance had 
found his way thither. Amongst the bystanders there were several 
old enough to have remembered Ralph Fitzwarenne ; but not a single » 
face expressed aught beyond indifferent curiosity, and one or two loured 
with a vague disappointment: reports of fabulous wealth, and reck- 
less liberality, had spread through the village; and some who stood 
there had half expected that gold pieces would be scattered broadcast 
to be gathered by whoso chose to stoop for them. 

And so Ralph Brakespeare turned his back, for the very last time, 
on the place of his nurture; and only one voice—his foster-brother’s 
—wished him “God speed.” 

They had ridden a league or more before the knight broke silence. 

‘And how didst thou disport thyself betwixt supper and bed-time, 
Will? An thou had’st not better luck than I, we might have spared 
our journey hitherwards.” 

“T scarce know what your worship calls good luck”—the other 
answered, even more gruffly than his wont. “Sometimes ’tis better 
luck to miss folk than to find them. Our old mill clacks merrily 
as ever ; but strangers gather the grist thereof. My father drained his 
last posset ten years agone. He drank deeper, they say, after the 
Black Pest carried off my step-dame—whether for joy or sorrow, God 
knoweth ; and the rest of my kindred have wandered away, none can 
tell me whither. So I bethought me I would go up to the forge, and 
drink a cup of honest John Burnley’s ale, and ask after the health of 
Cicely, his wife—mine ancient. sweetheart. She was gracious enough, 
and he seemed ever glad of my company, when I was here last on your 
worship’s errand.” 
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“ Did’st thou see them ?”—the knight inquired, marking that the. 
other paused as if there were no more to tell. 

“‘T heard them ”-—Lanyon answered, with a grim langh—“ and that 
sufficed me. By Saint Giles! my step-dame’s tongue never jangled faster 
or shriller than did Cicely’s yester-even. Yea—once there came 
so shrewd a clatter, that I guess she proved whether John Burnley’s 
costard or her distaff were the toughest. I care not to thrust myself 
where dry blows and hard words are agoing ; so leven withdrew myself 
warily to whence I came; and called for a pottle at mine own cost for 
the good of our inn. “T'was poor muddy liquor, but the ale-wife 
suffered me to drink it in peace.” 

The knight looked hard at his follower, doubting—and not for the 
first time either—whether, under that heavy, stolid exterior, there lay 
not a better philosophy than any he himself could boast of. 

“Good sooth, I envy thee,” he said—not in irony or bitterness. 
“Here have I been disquieting myself—because Gillian, my foster- 
mother, knew me not again, having fallen into dotage; and I waxed 
wroth with the poor folk yonder, for that their welcome was naught. 
What are we—that man, or woman either, who have their own daily 
task to do, and their own kith and kin to care for, should carry us in 
their memories for half a lifetime. What babble they, that the love 
of our native country never dies? Basta! Minstrels’ fables all. A 
man’s true country is wheresoever a man’s lot is cast, and where such 
as care for him dwell—be they never so few. AnI hunger to cross 
the seas again, write me down driveller.”’ 

“Our welcome at Hacquemont was not cold’—the squire said 
simply. “I wot, there is watching and waiting for us, even now; and I 
would we were within hail of my gruff gossip, Gilles.” 

Brakespeare smiled, as if his thoughts had been turned to a 
pleasanter current. Then they rode onwards cheerily enough, and. 
the next afternoon found them once more housed at the “ Spur.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


HOW SIR RALPH BRAKESPEARE SAILED FROM SOUTHAMPTON UNDER 
CONVOY. 


A srizF halt in London was absolutely needful; for their cattle. had 


travelled far and fast of late, and neither the knight nor the squire— 
even without their harness—was a light load for horseflesh. 
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On the following day, Sir Ralph Brakespeare went forth about noon 
alone. He crossed London Bridge, and passing through the Chepe, 
issued forth by Ludgate into the open fields; and held onward past the 
Savoy, through the hamlet of Charing, till he came to Westminster—a 
town, even at that period, of no mean importance ; for, besides only 
mere courtiers and ecclesiastics, not a few knights and nobles had 
their lodging in the neighbourhood of the Palace and the Abbey. 
Furthermore, as trade ever follows custom, clothiers, armourers, and 
goldsmiths—to say nothing of butchers, bakers, and vintners—had 
built for themselves booths, dwellings, and warehouses all about; so 
that in Westminster streets were to be found, more irregular, per- 
chance, in their architecture, but scarcely less busy than some in the 
heart of the City. 

Brakespeare was passing one of these—the lodging evidently of some 
personage of importance—when his eye was attracted by the rare 
beauty of a charger whose bridle was held by two dismounted squires, 
and by the blazonry on the cointise that seemed familiar to him. In 
the rear was mustered a troop of some score retainers, gallantly 
mounted, and richly armed. Almost immediately, he for whom they 
waited came forth—a goodly knight, and of a marvellous presence still, 
albeit both beard and hair were white as hoar-frost ; and he moved 
lightly under his gorgeous plate armour with firm elastic step. As, with 
a soothing word or two, the old noble laid his hand on the withers of the 
fretting destrier, his glance encountered Brakespeare’s. For a second 


or two, each gazed on the other, in the vague fashion of one who racks 


his memory to give the name to a resemblance. Recognition dawned 
on Ralph first; and, as he made a hasty step forward, he-bared his 
head—not alone with the reverence due to superior age, but partly 
from the force of old habit—for, the last time those two met, there 
had been betwixt them the difference that divides a leader of armies 
from a nameless subaltern. 

“Sir Walter Breckenridge, if I mistake not”—he said, in his clear, 
bold voice. “ My good lord, I scarce need inquire after your health. 
You carry more lightly than the rest of us the score of years that have 
slipped by since last I looked upon your face. Belike you have for- 
gotten Sir John Hawkwood, and Ralph Brakespeare, his esquire.” 

The old knight’s countenance lighted up cordially, as he reached 
out his gauntletted hand across the saddle-tree. 

“ By God’s body! Ihave forgotten neither ”—he answered. “ No— 
nor how that same squire saved mine honour, and the ransom of 
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Hacquemont to boot, against such odds as seldom have been heard of, 
save in jongleur’s tales. Though ’twas mine evil hap to miss Poitiers, 
I heard how worthily you there won golden spyrs; and we live not so 
far to the West but that we have heard how, of late, beyond Alps, the 
Free Lances have borne all before them ; and who hath led their com- 
panies. Only it grieves me that so much los was not won under the 
Red Cross, rather than under the banner of Prince or ‘Pope. Surely 
thou wilt not pass my lodging, without draining one hanap therein to 
our ancient acquaintance. Though I am boune to visit our lord the 
King at Windsor, my business is not so pressing but that, for so fair a 
purpose, I can spare a poor half hour.” 

So the two went together into the presence-chamber—hung with 
costly arras, and otherwise richly decorated, after the fashion of the 
time—and Sir Ralph did his host reason, in a mighty beaker. The 
gallants of those days drank as they fought—right royally —and carried 
off, easily enough, a morning-draught that would have set the steadiest 
of modern brains a-working. 

After brief interchange of question and nen quoth Sir Walter 
Breckenridge— 

“Thou mindest what I said anon—how it grieved me to think so 
stark a blade had been wielded so long in the service of the alien. Now, 
might not this be yet amended ? A word in thine ear. My lord the 
King never stood in more need than now of tried soldiers. Not I alone, 
but many others, opine that since sore sickness forced Prince Edward 
to quit Aquitaine, our foothold therein is scarce so firm as heretofore. 
I have had much talk with Sir Guiscard d’Angle, the Poitevin envoy, 
since he hath tarried here—a wise and valiant captain, I warrant him : 
not given to evil foreboding—and he hath plainly averred that matters 
out yonder need wary handling. Now the Lord John of Pembroke, 
who goeth forth thither as the King’s lieutenant, though he hath a 
right good courage and right good will, hath scarce the brain for such 
a task: yet—an he will hearken to counsel—I fear not but that all will 
go well with us yet. Glad man were I, if I could persuade thee to 
cast in thy lot with us. He sails presently from Southampton for La 
Rochelle. Albeit thine own following be meagre just now, the Free 
Lances will gather to the sound of thy name like hounds to the horn.” 

The other bit his lip, as he answered, with some bitterness— 

“Tis an apt comparison, pardie! Surely they are but hounds at 
the best, and ravening ones to boot; and I—though you are pleased 
to over-rate my poor repute—am but a huntsman, unversed in the laws 
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of true venerie. I marvel that your lordship should choose to seek 
sport in such company !” 

“ Nay, nay ’—Bregkenridge broke in; ‘I will not hear thee so mis- 
call thyself. Blacker tales have been told of Knolles than ever. were 
laid to thine account : yet Chandos himself, while he lived, thought it 
not shame to couch lance in his company, and few stand higher in the 
king’s favour than he. ’Twas but lately John Menstreworth abyed 
dearly the maligning him. Didst thou not see yon grim head grinning 
down from the Bridge-house tower ? Our liege is no niggard of his 
bounty to such as serve him faithfully. Three years agone he would 
have paid my poor deserts with the Barony of Welland, and a fair fief 
to boot ; but I have more than sufficeth my needs, and none to inherit 
such honours; also, I love the old name; so, with all gratitude, I said 
him nay. Come, wilt thou not be ruled by me? Thou art not minded, 
I trust, to take part against us.” 

“Nay, verily ”—Ralph replied. “I have no such thought; though 
’tis long since I took King Edward’s wages, were I arrayed against the 
Red Cross, I should seem unto myself but a renegade. Nevertheless, 
Iam under promise to return to a certain place in France—marry, ’tis no 
secret, your lordship knows the place, ’tis no other than Hacquemont— 
before binding myself by any engagement whatsoever. "Tis a quiet nook, 
beyond the sound of French or English trumpets ; and I see not why I 
should not tarry there for awhile, neither molesting nor molested, taking 
part with neither side. I have earned some respite, I trow, for—save 
when I have been ailing of wounds—the harness has scarce been off my 
shoulders these twenty years.” 

The elder knight shook his head rather sorrowfully. 

“Tis a pleasant dream ’’—he said—“ and the saints forbid I should 
grudge thee rest so fairly earned; yet, ’tis a dream scarce like to come 
true. To sit with folded hands in such times as these is not for the 
like of thee and me. Some time back, the good Bishop of Rochester 
preached at Westminster on the blessings of peace, and so forth. His 
discourse pleased none of us that listened, my lord the King least 
of all, judging from his frown ; yet the text hath rung in mine ears 
ever since—‘ All they that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword.’ ” 

Ralph barely repressed a start. That same thought had been in 
his mind many and many a time; but it had never before been put in 
words. 

“ Your words have truth and reason, my lord,” he said ; “ and, trust 
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me, I will ponder thereon heedfully. I will bring you mine answer to 
Bordeaux, or to such other place as you may please to appoint, within 
one month after I set foot in France; and I purpose to set forth thither 
straightway. Will this suffice you ?” 

“Tt must, perforce, sith better may not be’””—quoth Breckenridge, 
rising. “ But ’twill scarce delay thy journey to take passage in my ship 
from Southampton, and suffer me to set you safe on shore. Since Duke 
Lancaster’s marriage, and the contract of the younger Infanta to his 
brother of Cambridge, the Spaniard hath waxed venomous, and his 
corsairs are abroad in those seas, so that the passage is scarce safe for 
merchantmen without convoy. How sayest thou? This grace, at least, 
thou wilt scarce deny me?” 

Ralph had no choice but to accept gratefully ; and so, with more 
courteous words on either side, they parted, having made compact to 
meet at Southampton that day se’nnight. 

No further incident marked the remainder of Brakespeare’s stay in 
Southwark. After taking kindly leave of the armourer, and bestowing 
on his family such gifts as he could prevail on them to accept, the 


knight once more took the road, and arrived safe at Southampton on - 


the even of the day. 

For a full fortnight beyond the time appointed for their sailing, the 
transports lay idle off the town; for the cumbrous vessels of that time 
never ventured forth from harbour when the breezes were contrary. 
During that weary waiting, Ralph had ample leisure to pass in review 
the chiefs of the expedition under whose convoy he was to sail: the 
more so, as, for reasons not hard to understand, he would be as yet 
presented to none of these; but tarried under the same roof with Sir 
Walter Breckenridge, without revealing his own name or quality. 
The Free Companion, like most other successful adventurers, had no 
mean skill in physiognomy, and the judgment that he formed of men at 
first sight was rarely far from truth. 

John of Pembroke was older, and perchance wiser, than when he 
was trapped at Puyrenon, and was fain to humble himself by crying on 
Chandos for succour; yet his quick, impulsive manner, and bright, 
unsteady eyes, betokened one better fitted to lead a desperate assault 
or headlong charge, than to rule the destinies of a province, or 
control the movements of a mighty armament. Neither did the force, 
then actually sent forth, seem proportionate to the objects it was des- 
tined to achieve. Sir Guiscard d’Angle had assured King Edward 
that theré was no lack of lances in Poiton and Guienne ready to be 
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hired, and that gold was more needed there than steel. So the trea- 
sure-ship was laden with nobles and florins enow to maintain for a full 
year’s space three thousand fighting men ; but there embarked with the 
Earl, besides his own household, scarce a score of knights, each with his 
immediate retainers. Truly, amongst them were numbered names of 
no mean renown: those of Beaufort, Curzon, Grimstone, Morton, 
Whitaker, and Breckenridge, were right well known on either side ot 
the narrow seas. 

At length the wind veered round to the north-west; and, getting 
aboard with what speed they might, the English sailed out of South- 
ampton with good hope and courage, praying only that the breeze 
might hold till they reached Rochelle ; for few, if any, of them dreamed 
of their landing being disputed. This confidence was somewhat 
abated when, after a prosperous voyage, they sighted the southern 
point of the Poitevin coast; for there the look-outs in the mast-tur- 
rets descried a dark line of shipping anchored in the sheltering lee of 
the Isle of Ré, barring entrance to the harbour. The vessel that 
carried Breckenridge and Brakespeare sailed better than the most 
part of her fellows, and held her place throughout in the vaward divi- 
sion of the squadron; so that those were among the first to be aware 
of the presence of an enemy. 

Quoth the elder knight to the younger— 

“T have done thee a right good turn, it seems, in persuading thee 
to take passage with me. Lo! now thou wilt have to take thy chance 
of landing with the rest of us—and thy full share of hard blows also, 
belike—whether thou wilt or no.” 

“Trouble not yourself, my good lord””—the other made answer, 
cheerily. ‘For your kind intent I am none the less beholden to you. 
Nevertheless, I am as well pleased that it is not against France alone 
we shall fight presently—if fight we must. Yon gaudy pennon of 
gules and or, that I saw in the last gleam of sunshine, is not blazoned 
with the Lilies, I trow; rather should it be borne by the Spaniards 
of whom ye spake—albeit those are no corsairs, but mighty war- 
ships.” 

“Those hawk’s eyne of thine are keen, then, as ever,” Brecken- 
ridge replied. ‘‘ Never an one of our watchmen hath told ys so much; 
yet thou art right, I doubt not. Even such as thou sayest, is the 
banner of Castile. Now I will below and arm me; but how to furnish 
thee forth I know not. There is no lack of harness aboard; yet none, 
I trow, like to fit one of thy size and stature.” 
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“ Fear not for me””—Brakespeare said. ‘My mails are not heavy ; 
nevertheless, they hold that shall serve my turn to-day.” 

When the Free Companion appeared again, there was no outward 
change in his attire, save that he wore a plain bascinet. His squire, 
too, was accoutred only in a light headpiece and a stout leathern 
gipon, 

“ Art thou distraught ?’”—Breckenridge asked discontentedly, as he 
came on deck, armed in plate from head to heel,—“ or bearest thou 
some charm, to make quarrells and javelins glint off from clothier’s 
ware like hailstones ?” 

By way of answer the other opened the breast of his doublet, 
revealing beneath a mail shirt, woven in steel links, exceeding fine, that 
glittered like silver broidery—one of those masterpieces of the ham- 
merman’s art, rare, even in Milan armouries. 

“T have proved it”—he said, with a smile. “Ludovico Sforza 
wore this under his vest when I met him by the way, and guessing 
him unarmed, thought to spear him, as I would have speared 
a marsh-hog—for blacker traitor and fouler murderer never drew 
breath. I smote him full on the breast; and the shock was so rude 
that his neck brake, and he lay dead where he fell. I thought ’twas 
sorcery, that my lance had not gone thorow; but, when we stripped 
him, though there was a sore bruise above the midriff, the skin was 
barely grazed.” 

The old knight nodded his head as if well pleased. Of a truth the 
time was short for discourse; for the Spaniard’s line was now so close 
that the great ramparts and towers of their war-ships, full of spear- 
men and arbalastiers, were plainly discerned: they had weighed anchor 
when the English first came into sight; and, having gotten to wind- 
ward, were now bearing down full sail. 

So the battle began. That it should have been vainly contested 
against such unequal odds, redounds not less to the honour of the Red 
Cross than any victory achieved since Poitiers. For, not only was 
the Spaniard far superior in numbers, but his vessels, compared to the 
English, were as caravels to cockboats ; and, furthermore, besides cross- 
bows and cannon, they carried divers warlike engines, flinging great 
bars of iron, huge stones, and leaded beams—the full shock of which 
no ordinary hull might withstand. Nevertheless, those who fought 
under John of Pembroke bare themselves with such valour and skilful 
seamanship that—at the cost of many sorely wounded, and not a few 
slain outright by the enemy’s artillery—they held their own, even to 
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the going down of the sun, with actual loss of only two provision 
barges with all aboard. For—saith Froissart—‘ They handled their 
spears, which were well steeled, so briskly, and gave such terrible: 
strokes, that none dared to come anear, unless he was warmed and 
sheltered.” 

Slowly, as night fell, the two fleets drew apart, and cast anchor 
waiting—the one side with eager confidence, the other with stubborn 
courage—for what the morrow should bring forth. . 

Now, the engagement took place not so far from the shore, but that 
it could be plainly discerned from the ramparts of Rochelle. Sir John 
Harpenden—a valiant and trusty captain, who then was Seneschal of 
the town—spared neither threats nor entreaties to induce the citizens 
to embark in the vessels and barges lying in the port, to the aid of 
their fellows, who were manifestly overborne. But the Rochellois, with 
French sympathies at their hearts, in no wise listened —excusing them- 
selves with some show of reason; alleging that they had their own 
gates to guard, and that—lacking practice on the sea—they were ill- 
fitted to cope thereon with the Spaniard; but that they were ready 
with their service, should battle ensue on shore. When the Seneschal 
saw that he wasted breath, and was not like to prevail, he bethought 
himself how best he could act for the clearing of his own honour. So, 
on the turn of the tide John Harpenden, and three other Poitevin 
knights—who also were minded at all risks to keep faith with their 
suzerain—embarked in four open barges ; and carried to Pembroke and 
Guiscard d’Angle the heavy message, that they must trust no longer to 
aid or countenance from La Rochelle, but only to the strength of their 
own arms, and to the mercy of God. ; , 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE BATTLE ON SAINT JOHN BAPTIST’S EVE. 


Wun the sun had fairly risen on the morning before St. John Baptist’s 
Day, and the tide was at the full, the Spaniards weighed anchor to -the 
sound of trumpet and drum ; and, having once more taken the wind of 
the English, bore down in full battle array, intending fairly to surround 
the smaller squadron. Forty great ships of war, and thirteen galleys 
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made up their line; amongst their captains—besides Ambrosio de 
Boccanera, their Admiral—were Hernando de Leon, Roderigo de Rosas, 
and many other Castilian worthies. 

Then the combat was renewed with bitterer ferocity than before ; for 
the Spaniards recognized, not without shame, how few and ill-provided 
were those who had held them so long at bay; and the English fought 
like born bull-dogs as they were, knowing that hope of retreat or 
succour there was none, and bent on biting to the last. Neither did 
Guiscard d’Angle and his Poitevins bear themselves a whit less gal- 
lantly. Whatever his defects as a general, none questioned that John 
of Pembroke bore himself that day as a valiant knight ; or that he was 
ably seconded by each and every one who sailed from Southampton in 
his company. Yet the end could not be doubtful. Besides the fearful 
artillery and terrible engines before mentioned, another devilish con- 
trivance was, for the first time in civilized warfare, brought into play ; 
and the weaker side had not only to elude the shock of huge prows 
beetling over their own decks, and the crash of lead and iron, but also 
the contact of fire-ships. Mortal thews and sinews, however tough, 
must wear out at last; and the handiwork of shipwrights, ever so cun- 
ning, cannot hold out for ever. So ’tis no marvel if, as the day wore 
on, the cry of—St. George Guienne—waxed fainter, and the luck of 
Castile began to prevail. 

In such a condition as this, Brakespeare and Breckenridge found 
themselves about an hour before noon. 

Awhile agone, with great toil and danger, they had shaken off one 
of those fire-ships ; yet their sails had been all ablaze, and hung now in 
blackened rags from the yards, so that the craft could no longer be 
handled, and weltered like a log in the water. Nevertheless, before 
they were quite disabled, they had hurtled through the enemy’s line; 
and now lay on the outer verge of the fight, nearest to the shore. There 
was a brief lull in the storm that had been harassing them ever since 
daybreak ; a very brief one though—for, not three cables’ length off, a 
huge Spanish galley was working round, like an armed man taking 
space to run a course; and all knew she only waited to get to wind- 
ward, to bear down and finish the work already half done. 

With a long breath like a gasp, Sir Walter Breckenridge lifted his 
vizor and looked on his companion, whose face was already bare. On 
either visage there was a certain seriousness, but that of the elder knight 
was the-gloomier of the twain. 

“These accursed Spaniards wear not pointless stings.” He glanced 
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rather ruefully round the deck, slippery with blood and cumbered with 
wounded—the corpses had been cast overboard without ruth or 
scruple. ‘ Eftsoons must we make choice, betwixt surrendering to 
ransom or drowning where we stand; for our seams are strained even 
to bursting, and they tell me of a shrewd leak in the hold. ’Tis the 
part of a wise man, surely, to choose prison for a brief while, rather 
than the deep sea for ever and aye ; but as we wax old we wax stubborn ; 
and for myself I doubt. What thinkest thou? Thou hast good right 
to speak; never an one of King Edward’s lieges hath wrought for 
him more doughtily than thou hast done since yesternoon.”’ 

“Tt is my trade’—the other answered coolly. ‘A day’s work more 
or less matters little in the year’s tale: the pleasant passage at your 
lordship’s cost, is, so far, scarce overpaid. But my lips are parched with 
drought, and I fain would slake them, Iown. I warrant, Lanyon here, 
if ye will grant him leave, would ferret out a flask of the rare liquor we 
drank last night at supper. There is time enow for a parting cup yet, 
whilst yon lumbering caravel hangs in the wind.” 

He spoke quite simply and naturally ; not in reckless bravado, or in 
the ghastly merriment of despair; but rather like a man who hath stood 
too often on the very brink of the Dark River, to blench when he needs 
must set foot therein. The heart of the old soldier warmed with 
genuine admiration, and he smiled outright as he signed to Lanyon 
to obey. In a few seconds the squire returned, bearing a goodly flagom 
and a silver tankard; which last he filled to the brim with a 
practised hand. Brakespeare drained it to the last drop; and Brecken-~ 
ridge, when it was filled again, did him reason in like manner. They 
pledged each other—these two-—with as hearty good-will, as if they 
had quenched their thirst after a tournay to the sound of flutes and 
clarions ; yet they had no better music then, than the groans of the 
wounded round their feet, and the gurgle—each minute more and more 
ominously loud—of the water pouring through the rift in the hold. 

Said the Free Companion :— 

“* My lord Sir Walter, ye well can guard your own honour without 
counsel of mine ; and well I wot that when ye speak the word ‘ surren- 
der,’ ye will have done all that beseems a Christian knight—and more. 
But for myself, I am not minded to see the withinside of a Spanish 
prison: moreover, I have a tryst to keep within brief space, the which, 
if I live, I will not fail. That I will stand by you to the last, it needs: 
not to aver; but, when there is nought left here for me to do, I purpose 
to shift for myself by swimming. My squire here is a born water-dog ; 
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we have swum for our sport, ere this, a longer space than lies betwixt: 
us and the shore; the tide, too, is at the slack, and there is floating 
wreck enow about, whereon to rest if our arms shall tire.”’ 

The old knight smiled again—this time very sadly. 

“?Tis a brave design” —he said—“ and, if it be within compass of 
man’s strength or hardihood, I doubt not thou wilt achieve it. Thou 
must carry thine answer concerning the matters we spake of to Bor- 
deaux to other than me ; for I know of a surety that this day Walter 
Breckenridge dealeth his last swordstroke. Still I trust that thy 
mind will be swayed aright, and that thou mayest yet do King Edward 
wight service. And so God keep and prosper thee.” 

Even while their hands were locked together, each glanced over 
his shoulder to windward. Not half a bowshot off, the great Spanish 
war-ship bore down under press of sail; her decks crowded with spear- 
men, and her towers bristling with cross-bows. In the forward turret 
stood a knight wearing a gorgeous surcoat over bright plate-armour; ° 
who ever and anon turned his head, motioning to the steersman with 
his drawn sword. This was none other than Ponce de Leon, brother to 
Hernando, the Vice-Admiral, and one of the famousest knights in Castile. 
The huge black stem forged nearer and nearer, as though purposing to 
strike the English craft amidships, and sink it with the mere shock; 
but at the last moment the galley’s helm was jammed hard down, so 
that her sails shivered in the wind, and she ranged up to her enemy 
broadside on. As the bulwarks touched, the Spaniard cast out his 
grappells ; and then ensued a mellay, fierce and obstinate. 

Keen and reckless as in his maiden fray, old Walter Breckenridge 
cast himself into the teeth of the boarders; and, repelling their first 
onslaught, crossed blades on the Spanish deck with Ponce de Leon. 
So doughty, indeed, did the veteran bestir himself, that Ralph, though 
he had work enough on his own hands, could not refrain from glancing 
sometimes over his shoulder to watch the sword-play on his left. 


Suddenly a cry—half of wrath, half of warning—broke from the Free 


Companion’s lips; but it came too late. Walter Breckenridge, fully 
engaged with the foe in his front, wist not of a blow levelled sidelong at 
him, till the mace descended where the neck joins the spine. “Iwas a 
felon stroke ; but so starkly delivered that the brave old knight dropped 
dead in his tracks, with scarce a quiver in his lower limbs—like an ox 
felled in the shambles. Ponce de Leon turned, in hot anger, to see who 
had dared to interfere with his handiwork ; but he had no chance to 
chide the offender. Ralph Brakespeare marked who dealt the 
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blow—a tall, dark-visaged hidalgo—and swore under his breast a 
bitter oath that he would have that man’s life, at whatsoever peril of 
his own. 

But he chose a surer way than combat, after the rules of warfare; 
wherein, by stress of numbers, he might have been baulked of his 
vengeance, and lost liberty to boot. Flinging down his estoc, so 
that both hands were free, he drove headlong through the press, 
and in another second, those two were knit in grapple. The Spaniard’s 
mace was useless ; but, plucking his poignard from its sheath, he smote 
his assailant with it on the breast, fair and full. The Toledan blade 
shivered like glass on the Milan mail-shirt; and, before any were 
aware of his intent, the Free Companion had dragged his victim— 
choking and struggling in a grasp against which the gorget was ‘poor 
fence—across the deck, through the skirts of the throng, and plunged 
over the weather bulwark, keeping the fetter-lock of his fingers fast. 
With a splash that was heard over all the battle-din, the two bodies 
struck the water together; but only one rose to the surface; the other 
the deep sea kept for her own—to have and to hold until the day, 
when, perforce, she must render up her dead. 

Lanyon, as you know, was standing within earshot when his 
master first spoke of swimming; and incontinently, without further 
orders, he began to make ready—in this wise. 

There was still a goodly quantity of liquor left in the flask that he 
carried back to the cabin; putting this to his lips, he drained it to 
the very dregs, muttering to himself some gruff apology about “‘ keeping 
out the cold.”” Next he cast loose his cumbrous leather gipon, and 
doffed his bascinet, so that he stood bareheaded in tight-fitting jerkin 
and hose; then he took out of an iron-bound coffer a broad leathern 
belt, and thrust into this, when he had buckled it round his waist, a 
light dudgeon-dagger. Thus accoutred, he emerged on deck, just at 
the moment when the Spaniard cast out his grappling-ladders. The 
squire had evidently no purpose of taking part in the mellay. He was 
a very glutton of hard blows at proper times and seasons ; but he was 
none of those hair-brained desperadoes who fight for fighting sake, and 
would as soon have thought of thrusting himself into a feast whereto 
he was not bidden, as into a fray where he had no concern. So he 
climbed up a little way into the lee rigging, where, for the nonce, he 
was out of danger, save from stray missiles; and followed keenly and 
coolly every movement of his master’s, intending to guide his own 


thereby. Seeing Brakespeare disappear, with his prey in his gripe, 
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over the bulwark of the Spanish galley, Lanyon drew a long, slow 
breath, after the fashion of practised divers; and, without more ado, 
leaped head foremost into the water. 

When the Free Companion came up panting after the long plunge, 
the first sound in his ears was a familiar voice close by. 

“Hither away, my lord. Hither away.” 

And, as he dashed the brine out of his eyes, he saw rising on the 
crest of the swell the shaggy head and bull-neck of his old retainer. 

So many and diverse were the phases of peril those two had 
faced together, that both master and man took such matters now with 
incredible equanimity. 

“ Aha! thon art here, then ?”—was all the knight said. Then, 
with one hand, unclasping his bascinet, he tossed it away, turned 
himself about, and led the way shorewards. They might have 
advanced half a furlong, when a great cry from behind made both 
swimmers look back. 

Mere weight of numbers had forced the English back to the deck of 
their own vessel, and there the fray was waged savagely as ever; for 
the stout squires and sturdy yeomen fought on the more doggedly, 
because, since their leader was down, there was none cared to take 
upon himself to cry “‘ Surrender ;” and the Spaniards, enraged by such 
obstinacy, were little minded to show quarter. So they hurtled to and 
fro, never heeding the gurgle of the water rushing into the hold under 
their feet, or the gunwale’s sinking till it touched the water’s edge. 
All at once came a heel to leeward; the green foam-flecked surge 
swept in amidships up to the waists of the combatants; and tearing 
herself clear of the grapples, the English craft foundered bodily—carry- 
ing with her the dead, the wounded, and the living, who were scarce in 
better case: for, of those who went down alive, all harnessed, into the 
ghastly whirlpool, not one in ten saw light again. Amongst the 
drowned were Ponce de Leon, and other renowned Castilian captains 
besides. So, when awhile later, the Spaniards stripped Breckenridge 
of his armour, and flung his corpse oyer with the rest, a gallant com- 
pany waited for him down there twenty fathoms deep ; though never an 
one of the sleepers, when he came amongst them, turned on his pillow. 

“‘God rest their souls !’”"—quoth the knight, through his set teeth. 

“ Amen ”—said the squire. 

With that brief funeral oration, each set his face again shore- 
wards, and swam on silently. For a while they made steady way ;. 
the tide, which was at its slack, neither aiding nor impeding 
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their progress. But they were still some distance from the nearest 
rocky promontory opposite the Isle de Ré, when Ralph Brakespeare 
began to draw his strokes more and more slowly: and his strength was 
plainly well-nigh spent. 

“A plague on this mail-shirt”—he said, hoarsely, as Lanyon ranged 
up alongside. ‘On land it weighed no more than if it had been woven 
of silk ; but it is a shrewd weight to carry through water, and cramps 
mine arms to boot. I shall sleep with old Walter Breckenridge to-night 
after all. So shift for thyself, honest Will: if thou dost win safe back 
to Hacquemont, tell them that I tried hard to keep tryst.” 

For the first time in all his life the sturdy Kentishman’s heart 
fluttered like a girl’s; yet he constrained himself to speak cheerily. 

“Nay, nay, my lord, ’tis not yet come to such a pass as to think of 
farewells. For the matter of that, whether ye sink or swim, I am 
minded to keep your company. Take breath for a brief space, resting 
your hands on my shoulders—so. Fear not to trust yourself: I profess 
I feel not your weight.” 

For a minute or two there was silence, broken only by the knight’s 
deep labouring breath, during which Lanyon’s small keen eyes roved 
anxiously round over the smooth sea. 

“What is that?” he cried out at: last, leaping breast-high from the 
water. “ By the Mass! if I mistake not, we are saved. Yon wave, 
breaking in a smooth sea must needs break on a rock a-wash; ’twill 
be hard if we find not standing ground thereon till the cramp passeth.” 

Some two-score strokes brought them to the spot, and the esquire’s 
hopes proved to be well-founded. It was one of the small sunken 
islets, common along that dangerous coast, that at ebb-tide are nearly 
bare ; the water now scarcely more than covered it, and there was 
80 little swell that the swimmers had no difficulty in keeping hand 
and foot-hold. When the strain on his sinews was once slackened, Ralph 
Brakespeare breathed freely again ; and his numbed limbs grew lissom 
and strong once more in the bright sunshine. Before the water on the 
rock grew waist-deep, he was sufficiently refreshed to start again ; so, 
swimming slowly in on the back of the young flood-tide, without further 
danger or mishap they set foot on the reefs, and scrambled safely to 
shore. 

* Whilst he took needful rest, sitting on the brown sands, Ralph 
looked anxiously seaward; and to his practised eyes and ears it was 
plain that the battle was done. The roar and rattle of the Spanish 
artillery had ceased altogether ; and the shout that came across the water 
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was as the shout of triumph, not of combat; the throng of ships was 
beginning to disentangle itself into something like regular lines ; whilst 
every pennon that could be discerned bore the arms of Castile. 

At length the knight arose, shaking himself impatiently. 

“A sorry sight”—he muttered—“a sorry sight. Though if stout 
Walter Breckenridge were alive and free, I know not why I should 
greatly care. Come on, and let us hear what they are saying in 
Rochelle; albeit, if we find no old acquaintance there, we are like to 
fare foully, both in food and lodging. The beggarly citizens are scarce 
like to give us either for charity.” 

“ We need not be beholden to them for such matters ”’—the squire 
made answer, with the gruff chuckle which always betokened approval 
of himselfor others. “’T'was not for naught I girt myself with this 
belt before starting. It felt parlous heavy when your worship looked 
so wan ; and I was fumbling with the buckle, when mine eye lighted on 
yon blessed rock. Marry, ’tis as well I slipped it not!” 

As he smote on the leather with his brawny hand, there came from 
within a pleasant jangle of gold. 

Craving favour at strangers’ hands was so repugnant to Ralph 
Brakespeare’s nature, that he felt scarcely less grateful to Lanyon for 
his providence, than if he had saved his life twice over; yet he only 
said—‘ I thank thee ”—as he strode onwards without lifting his head 
from his breast; and with this acknowledgment the squire was more 
than content. 
kei The event of the long battle was known ere this in La Rochelle; 
and the townsmen in their hearts were not a little pleased thereat. Yet 
they thought it best to refrain from public rejoicing—not knowing how 
soon they might have to give account, for their slackness in rendering 
aid when it was so bitterly needed. And they did wisely; for on the 
following day—being the feast of St. John—six hundred Gascon and 
English spears, headed by the Captal de Buch, Percy, Freville, and 
Devereux, marched into the town. 

Much incensed and grieved were those famous captains, wher 
they found they had come too late; and were fain, that same after- 
noon, to look on from the walls whilst the Spaniards weighed anchor 
to beat of drum and flourish of trumpet—their pennons blazoned 
with the arms of Castile and Arragon, trailing to the sea—and steered 
for the coast of Galicia, if with not much booty aboard, with prisoners 
worth goodly ransom. 
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Mer. Stoinburne’s Essay on Blake* 


Witu1am Brak, the most spiritual of English artists, and most mystical 
of English poets, was very obscurely known during his seventy years 
of life. He was born and bred in the midst of a prosaic generation, 
with whom his wayward and fiery genius had nothing akin, nor did he 
take any pains to become popular. Most men write hoping that other 
men will take pleasure in their compositions. Blake wrote to please 
himself, and, being an engraver and artist, he possessed the appliances 
for placing his mental conceptions in what he deemed the most desirable . 
form before his material vision. He engraved his poems on his own 
copperplates, illustrated and coloured them with his own hands, and 
then sold these costly productions to a select few, some of whom really 
appreciated his merits, while others bought his books as an excuse 
for exercising a delicate charity towards a struggling man. Blake 
thoroughly despised popularity of the commoner sort, and often de- 
signedly wrote and drew that which he knew would shock popular 
prejudice. As, moreover, the majority of his compositions are of a 
cloudy, mystical character, full of startling heresies embedded in masses 
of almost incomprehensible imagery, it is not likely that many people 
will ever have patience to toil through them. Even his briefer pieces, 
such as the Songs of Innocence and Experience, whose merits lie com- 
paratively on the surface, are far less known than they deserve to be, 
and though their charming and incomparable simplicity affords a most 
refreshing contrast to the laboured and artificial elegance of most poetry 
composed during the latter half of the eighteenth. century, they were 
but faintly praised even by such men as Southey and Wordsworth, who 
spoke of the author as “an insane man of genius.” Charles Lamb was 
the only man of eminence of that day who really appreciated Blake’s 
merits. 

_ Those who are unacquainted with the incidents of Blake’s career, 
and who would learn more about a very remarkable—and despite his 
peculiarities—a very loveable man, will do well, before reading Mr. 
Swinburne’s elaborate essay, to consult the delightful memoir of Blake 
written by the late Mr. Gilchrist. Concerning his outward life, it is 
enough to observe here that Blake was a born and bred Londoner, 
though endowed with an intense admiration for rural things; that 

_* William Blake, a Critical Essay, by A.C. Swinburne. London. 1868. 
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through a long life he toiled laboriously for a bare pittance, and that 
he was blessed with a most affectionate and exemplary wife. Through 
life he lived habitually in two worlds—a world of fact and a world of 
fancy. While his body was chained down to earth, bis mind enjoyed 
the utmost liberty, his soul looked through his material eye as through 
a window, and saw glorious, ineffable visions, compared with which the 
conceptions of Emanuel Swedenborg were cold and earthy. These 
mystical sights were his realities ; while the world, as beheld by grosser 
eyes, was a mere panorama of fleeting shadows, and it was these sights 
which he saw, and these words which he heard spoken, that he engraved 
on his copper tablets in such works as the “ Jerusalem,” or the ‘“ Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell.” When a boy, he was nearly thrashed by 
his father for declaring that he had seen a tree full of angels, while 
later in life he used to summon up visionary faces, and commit them 
to paper as if drawing from an actual substance. He gravely asked a 
lady if she ever saw a fairy’s funeral. ‘Never, sir.” “I have,” he 
answered, “but not before last night. There was great stillness among 
the branches and flowers, and a more than common sweetness in the 
air. I heard a low and pleasant sound, and knew not whence it came. 
At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a 
procession of creatures of the size and colour of grey and green grass- 
hoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, which they buried with 
songs, and then disappeared.” Once, when a pretty little girl was 
introduced to Blake, he looked at her very kindly for a long while 
without speaking, and then, stroking her long ringlets, said, “‘ May God 
make this world to you, my child, as beautiful as it has been to me.” 
She wondered how the world of this shabby old man could be more 
attractive than her childish world of elegance and luxury ; but in after 
years she understood his meaning. Blake, though eccentric, was by 
no means mad, for he knew that his visions were not matters of fact» 
but phenomena seen by his imagination, nor did he expect other people 
to see what he saw. Insane persons, on the contrary, believe in the 
literal existence of their visionary fancies. 

The star of a hitherto neglected genius must be in the ascendant 
when the most distinguished of our youthful poets devotes a volume of 
300 pages to a careful analysis of his various compositions. Mr. Swin- 
burne had already proved in his Essay on Byron that he could write 
excellent prose and criticise keenly, and his reputation in both these 
respects will be materially increased by the present work ; but although 
his essay deserves much praise, the reader is advised not to accept all 
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its dogmatic assertions of indisputable truths. Under Mr. Swin. 
burne’s impetuous patronage, Blake runs some risk of being in- 
juriously overrated. The essayist begins by boldly styling him “ the 
single Englishman of supreme and simple poetic genius, born before the 
closing years of the eighteenth century.” Scott, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Byron, were all born some time before the end of the 
eighteenth century; but possibly Mr. Swinburne did not intend to 
include them in his comparison. 

Blake’s portrait, prefixed to Mr. Gilchrist’s memoir, is aptly de- 
scribed as an “eager old face, keen and gentle, with a preponderance 
of brow and head, clear, bird-like eyes, elegant, excitable mouth, with 
a look of nervous and flnent power.” The first few pages of the volume 
contain a clever, tersely-written summary of Blake’s chief charac- 
teristics, without an appreciation of which it is hopeless to attempt to 
penetrate the meaning of his subtler compositions. He was a deter- 
mined rebel against all precedent and authority, but his heresy was of 
a peculiar sort. In religion he was equally hostile to “the teapot 
pieties of Cowper, and the tapeyard infidelities of Paine.” Ina period 
of universal doubt and scepticism, he was possessed with a fervour and 
fury of belief, and he believed a thing only insomuch as it was incapable 
of proof. “In crude practical language,” says Mr. Swinburne, “ his 
creed amounted to this: as long as a man believes all things, he may 
‘do anything; scepticism (not sin) is alone damnable, being the one 
thing purely barren and negative ; do what you will with your body, so 
long as you refuse it leave to disprove or deny the life inherent in your 
soul.” This is pure antinomianism of a very mischievous sort. Blake 
was such an exceptional being, whose life was pure in spite of the 
laxity of his creed, but such doctrines would lead ordinary men into 
the grossest excesses. It is right to observe that Mr. Swinburne 
nowhere expresses his adherence to Blake’s religious dogmas, he simply 
endeavours to expound his meaning, and in nowise avows himself as a 
disciple. 

Let us quit Blake’s creed, and turn to his ‘ Poetical Sketches,” the 
latest of which was written before the author was twenty. Of many of 
these Mr. Swinburne justly speaks in terms of the warmest admiration. 
“ My silks and fine array,” is sweet enough to recall the lyrics of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; Webster might have written the “ Mad Song,” 
while the verses headed “ To Spring,” and “ To the Evening Star,” are 
worthy of Tennyson. Mr. Swinburne is rather hard on Ossian, speak- 
ing of the “evil influence which an early reading of the detestable 
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pseudo-Ossian seems to have exercised on Blake,” and styling those 
hotly-disputed compositions “lank and lamentable counterfeits of the 
poetical style.” Mr. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Ossian appears 
fairer and more discriminating. ‘Make the part,” he says, “ which is 
forged, modern, tawdry, spurious, as large as you please, there will still 
be left a residue, with the very soul of the Celtic genius in it, which 
has enriched all our poetry.”” Turning to another topic, at the begin- 
ning of the second section of his book, Mr. Swinburne devotes several 
pages to a passionate denunciation of those persons who would wed Art 
and Religion, or Art and Utility together, declaring that it is the busi- 
ness of Art to be good on her own ground, and on no other. The 
_ essayist here speaks with unnecessary heat and violence concerning a 
very simple matter, and has apparently, by reason of his vehemence, 
fallen into some confusion of thought. Any one, after five minutes’ 
reflection, can see that morality has no more to do with excellence in 
Art than it has to do with the multiplication table. But the same 
laws which govern Art apply to every action predicable of man. 
There is a right and wrong way of doing everything, quite inde- 
pendent of morality. You may whet a knife to cut bread for a starving 
beggar, or to commit a murder, but the question whether the 
knife is well or ill sharpened has nothing to do with its subsequent use. 
You may paint an immoral picture admirably, a moral picture 
execrably; the question of merit is a purely technical affair. But we 
cannot allow that this sort of merit is to condone the offence of 
immoral production ; otherwise, the murderer might plead for mercy on 
the ground that he compounded the poison with consummate skill. 
We are rather tired of this sort of cant about Art (with a large A), 
as if artists, and artists only, were free from the conditions which bind 
other men. But though disagreeing with Mr. Swinburne in some of 
these minor points, we cordially sympathize with his ardent yet subtle 
appreciation of the “Lyrical Poems.” We cannot condense his 
criticisms : they must be read in his own glowing and enthusiastic 
periods ; but we should observe that he has gone carefully over Blake’s 
disordered mass of manuscripts, and has thus made clear several 
obscure and obviously imperfect readings. He justly points out how 
utterly and entirely Blake’s poems differ from the other poems of his 
day—a day which stretched from the age of Mason to the age of 
Moore; but surely one may allow great merit in Blake, without 
abusing every other unfortunate verseman who existed during his 


lifetime. When Mr. Swinburne talks of the era of plaster and the era 
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of pinchbeck, or raves about “‘a bovine public, staring at some dim, 
sick planet of the Mason system,” or sneers at some “ Irish melodist,”’ 
“when the female will of ‘ Albion’ thought fit to inhale, with wide and 
thankful nostril, the rancid flavour of rotten dance-roses and mouldy 
musk,” our antagonism is aroused; we feel that he is speaking nar- 
rowly and dogmatically. Even if we grant that Blake’s lines beginning 
“ Silent, silent night,” are “grains of solid gold, and flakes of perfect 
honey,” we need not characterize poor Tom Moore’s musical ditties as 
“the sodden offal of perfumed dog’s-meat.’’ Such highly-seasoned 
phrases as these indicate boyish petulance, rather than critical acumen. 
There is too much of this froth and fury in Mr. Swinburne’s essay, 
and he will never induce other critics to adopt his views by sneering 
at their “ Arcadian virtue and Boeotian brains.” 

Blake’s “ Prophetic Books” do not pretend to be “predictions ;” 
they rather profess to be inspired expositions of material things. Mr. 
Swinburne has devoted much pains to the analogies of these strange 
utterances, which, though wild and chaotic, afford a valuable insight 
into their author’s character. 

Blake regarded these works as his greatest, as containing 
the sum of his achieved ambitions and fulfilled desires; as, in 
effect, inspired matter, of absolute imaginative truth and eternal 
import. It would be impossible, in the space here at command, to 
give the reader, who is totally unacquainted with these singular 
compositions, any clear notion concerning them, but he may imagine 
the sort of work which would be put forth by an artist whose hand 
was equally skilful with the pencil and the graver, whose education 
had been fitful and irregular, whose mind was saturated with repeated 
perusals of the old Hebrew prophecies, who possessed a consummate 
lyrical faculty, who was gifted with an extraordinarily vivid imagina- 
tion, and who believed that he was commissioned by invisible beings to 
write down the things which he had heard and seen. The only proper 
way to study these ‘‘ Prophecies” is in the original copies, where Blake’s 
flowingly-engraved words are aided by his wondrously fanciful and 
suggestive designs. Separated from these designs, the letter-press 
loses more than half its fervency and strength. The nomenclature of 
the characters introduced in these books is as strange as anything 
else contained in them. Hellenic, Semitic, and Celtic mythologies are 
recklessly mingled up together. We read of Urizen, Orc, Enitharmon, 
Leutha, Rintrah, Golgonooza; while every now and then familiar 
modern names—those, for example, of London streets and suburbs— 
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are introduced with an effect that borders on the ludicrous. But all 
' these names, whether actual or invented, are allegorical. They are 
used as symbols of spiritual conceptions. As a specimen of one of 
these compositions, which from its name is likely to excite the curiosity 
of trans-Atlantic readers, the “ Vision of America’’ may be cited. But 
those who expect to find anything actual and material in it will be 
disappointed. According to the joint testimony of Mr. Swinburne, and 
the editor of Mr. Gilchrist’s posthumous memoir, it displays a redun- 
dance of mere invention ; there is too much tossing about of ideas and 
words. The action is wholly swamped by the allegory ; it is, for the 
most part, a clamorous lyrical chaos. The real, material America 
appears but dimly in the author’s mind, although the thirteen States 
are spoken of; and such weird appellations as Orc, Urthona, and 
Enitharmon are mingled with the familiar names of Washington, 
Franklin, and Paine. The War of Independence is ostensibly the 
theme, but its events are transacted by vast mythical beings, whose 
movements are accompanied by tremendous elemental commotions— 
“red clouds and raging fire, black smoke, thunder, and plagues creep- 
ing on the burning winds.” Mr. Swinburne quotes the following as 
“the finest and clearest passage in the book :”— 
** Must the generous tremble, and leave his joy to the idle, to the pestilence, 
That mock him? Who commanded this? What God? what Angel? 
To keep the generous from experience, till the ungenerous 
Are unrestrained performers of the energies of nature, 
Till pity is become a trade, and generosity a science 
That men get rich by; and the sandy desert is given to the strong ? 
What God is He writes laws of peace, and clothes him in a tempest ? 
What pitying Angel lusts for tears, and fans himself with sighs ? 
What crawling villain preaches abstinence, and wraps himself 
On fat of lambs? No more I follow, no more obedience pay.” 

Strange and incoherent as most of these prophetic books are, and 
difficult as it is to unravel Blake’s precise intention in writing them, 
they abound in passages of remarkable power and beauty. Had 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, set his eyes on these writings, 
he would assuredly have adopted them as the sacred canon of his 
new revelation, in place of the heavy and prosaic history of the 
Indian tribes, which he rechristened the “ Book of Mormon.” 

In his concluding pages Mr. Swinburne draws an elaborate paralleb 
between the writings of Blake and those of the much-talked-of 
American poet, Walt Whitman. The points of contact between them 
he considers to be so many, as to afford some countenance to those who 
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preach the doctrine of transfusion of spirits. Both are passionate 
preachers of sexual and political freedom; both are believers in a 
possible universal republic; both are spiritual; and both are demo- 
cratic. Their casual audacities of expression are well-nigh identical. 
Both possess the divine devotion and self-less love which make men 
martyrs and prophets. No man of his generation, according to 
Mr. Swinburne, did more good works in a nobler or simpler spirit 
than Blake. Whitman, we hear, followed the Federal armies during 
the late civil war as an unpaid volunteer, and tenderly nursed 
the wounded soldiers. Those who would learn more of Walt. 
Whitman can now read his principal writings in an English edition. 
Mr. Rossetti’s preface is well worth reading, as also is the poet’s 
original preface to his “‘ Leaves of Grass.” The coarser poems, though 
they are outspoken rather than indecent, have been omitted. Unfor- 
tunately, some of his strongest and best things are in these prohibited 
pieces; and he who meets this plain-speech bard for the first time in 
Mr. Rossetti’s Bowdlerised version, will carry away a false impression 
of him. In like manner, the idealised Garibaldian hero of Mr. Rossetti’s 
frontispiece bears little resemblance to the broad-shouldered, hairy, 
gold-digger-like portrait in the original American edition. Without 
falling into ecstasies of admiration over this eccentric apostle of the 
New World, it is impossible to read a few pages of his writings 
without allowing him to be an original and thoroughly American 
genius. President Lincoln said of him, “ He looks like aman”; and 
we may add, “ He looks like an American man.’”’ This can scarcely be 
said of any other trans-Atlantic bard. Longfellow seems rather an Eng- 
lishman imbued with German culture than a citizen of the great Western 
Republic. English readers, accustomed to Tennysonian polish, will 
note, not without annoyance, Whitman’s almost entire absence of 
rhyme and uncouth metre. He is rather a prophet, in the true sense 
of the word, than a poet. He seems to care more for what he has to 
say than for the manner of saying it. It is worth noticing that the 
first line or two of some of his “ chants ” are perfectly rhythmical, but 
directly afterwards he becomes supremely careless of all the laws of 
prosody. Here are three instances of initial lines which are quite 
metrical— 
“Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walk of dreams,” 


_ “ When lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed,” 


and 
“ Splendour of ended day floating and filling me.” 
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This metrical promise is seldom fulfilled, still there is a strange sort 
of rough music in almost all that Whitman writes. His defiance of 
the ordinary laws of metre probably arises partly from a desire to say 
exactly what he wants to say unfettered by questions of sound or 
syllables, and partly from sheer indolence. He will not be at the pains 
to exercise the dull mechanic labour of rhyming, though the labour 
would be excellent discipline for him. He would thereby learn to 
express himself more clearly and tersely, for it must be frankly con- 
fessed that his poems are often wearisomely long and tedious, and full 
of needless repetitions. Their chance of vitality would be much 
increased by condensation and polish. Pity that all his thoughts are 
not expressed as musically as those in the touching little monody on 
the death of Lincoln, beginning— 


“O captain! my captain! our fearful trip is done! 
The ship has weathered every wrack, the prize we sought is won.” 


It is curious to note Whitman’s addiction to scraps of French, and his 
fondness for geography. His favourite epithet for his native Long 
Island—“ fish-shape Paumanok’’—could only be taken from its appear- 
ance on the map, and his frequent panoramic surveys of the world seem 
prompted by the same love of poring over atlases. In spite of—indeed, 
perhaps on account of—all his oddities, there is something very 
attractive about Walt Whitman. There is a fresh, healthy, physical 
glow about his writings, and a hearty sympathy for his fellow-men, 
which is very refreshing. If we thought that he had been lapped 
in luxury, and that he went about clothed in soft raiment, we should 
despise him as an impostor for affecting such sentiments; but from 
what we have heard of his tastes and habits, we are ready to believe 
that his poems are the genuine reflex of his actual life. 

Finally, let us observe two points in which this remarkable trium- 
virate of lyrists, Blake, Whitman, and Swinburne, all agree. They are 
all insurgents against the commonly-recognized dogmas of religion and 
social life; and they are all diligent Bible-students. Blake writes like 
a modern Ezekiel ; Whitman, though his language is more nineteenth- 
eentury and vernacular, is suffused with Bible influences; while in 
Mr. Swinburne’s essay, Biblical metaphors and turns of expression 
may be found in almost every page. 
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Debating Societies, 


BY ALEXANDER J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Waar are Debating Societies? They are associations of young men 
for the purpose of mutual improvement by means of discussions carried 
on in the form of oral debate. Their members are of various grades 
in social position—some occupying no higher place than that of the 
mechanic or skilled artisan, apprentice, or shop-boy ; others being of a 
professionul character, such as the Articled Clerks, and those con- 
nected with different branches of the law; while in the great Univer- 
sities of England, the far famed “Unions” have enrolled in their 
ranks the youthful orators who, a few years hence, are destined to fill 
some of the most important places in Church and State. The consti- 
tution, or code of regulations governing associations which differ so 
widely in material, must necessarily vary in proportion; but the grand 
general feature is the periodical assembling of the members in circum- 
stances which present, as far as possible, the appearance of a public 
meeting. The chairman is invested with the usual power of preserving 
order and regulating the debate; the opener and his supporter, the 
respondent and his follower, sustain the more formal part of the dis- 
cussion ; other members rise to speak—the right of reply is permitted 
to the opener; and the chairman concludes by putting the question to 
the vote. These, we say, are the general characteristics of Debating 
Societies, Discussion Clubs, and Mutual Improvement Associations ; 
though it by no means follows that our description is of universal 
application. The subjects selected are, of course, extremely various. 
At the Unions of Oxford and Cambridge the questions are chiefly of a 
literary, social, and political character; in the debating societies 
connected with the Inns of Courts they are almost necessarily of a 
strictly professional tendency ; while in the humbler institutions of 
provincial towns, there is a decided inclination to resort to “ stock 
pieces,” the traditional and common property of all such associa- 
tions. 

The object in view is generally admitted to be improvement in the 
art of public speaking ; and it will be found that those who join debating 
societies have, or fancy they have, some gift in that direction which 
requires cultivation, or feel themselves bound to prepare for profes- 
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sional life by practising an art on which, as they well know, so much 
of their success depends. Admitting this, we purpose in our brief 
paper to inquire how far this important end is gained by the plans at 
present pursued, and then to consider whether any practical reforms 
could be introduced into our debating societies, calculated to pro- 
duce better results. 

I. The uncompromising advocates of debating societies, who see 
everything couleur de rose, regard these institutions as the best possible 
training schools for public speaking. They tell us, in the most glowing 
terms, that if a man possesses knowledge, practice in delivering a 
speech will enable him to turn that knowledge to the best account, and 
that if his stores of information are deficient, fluency of expression will 
in most cases make ample compensation—the abundance of words 
concealing the poverty of ideas. Nervousness, they contend, is the 
chief difficulty against which a bashful young Englishman has to struggle 
—that, if not conquered, it will prove an insuperable obstacle to him in 
a parliamentary or professional career ; and that the surest, safest, and 
speediest mode of overcoming this foe, is to speak on every possible 
occasion, be it seuse or nonsense, within the walls of a debating society. 
They justify this by the familiar proverb that “practice makes 
perfect ;” and they strengthen their position by the well. known advice 
of Lord Brougham in his letter to Zachary Macaulay :—“ The first 
point is this: the beginning of the art is to acquire a habit of easy 
speaking ; and in whatever way this can be had (which individual 
inclination or accident will generally direct, and may safely be allowed to 
do so) it must behad. Now, I differ from all other doctors of rhetoric 
in this; I say let him, first of all, learn to speak easily and fluently—as 
well and as sensibly as he can, no doubt; but at any rate let him learn 
to speak. This is to eloquence, or good public speaking, what the 
being able to talk in a child is to correct grammatical speech. It is 
the requisite foundation ; and on it you must build. Moreover, it can 
only be acquired young; therefore, let it by all means, and at any 
sacrifice, be gotten hold of forthwith. But in acquiring it every sort of 
slovenly error will also be acquired. It must be got by ahabit of easy 
writing ; by a custom of talking much in company; by speaking in 
debating societies, with little attention to rule, and more love of saying 
something at any rate than of saying anything well.”” They further 
argue that besides conferring the direct benefits of confidence and 
fluency, these institutions indirectly afford many other advantages. A 
successful speaker must, of course, acquire the habit of commanding 
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and concentrating his thoughts, arranging them quickly and expressing 
them readily in appropriate language. This necessarily forces him to 
the study of logic, rhetoric, and grammar. Another argument in 
favour of such associations is that (owing to the difficulty of many 
of the themes) extensive reading and much severe thought are required 
before the disputant can be duly qualified to take part in the debate; 
while the variety of the subjects themselves, and the diversity of 
opinions expressed by the members, will naturally tend to remove 
prejudices and to promote a large-mindedness tot generally attained 
by the solitary student. Lastly, they allege, and with much force, that 
the actual laws, aided as they are by the moral tone of a well con- 
stituted debating society, produce a most wholesome influence in 
smoothing the asperities of discussion and in calming the excited 
spirits of these combatants. 

On the other hand, Archbishop Whateley* and many distinguished 
writers have expressed themselves decidedly hostile to debating 
societies in every form. Their arguments may be condensed thus :— 
(1) Concedinyg that these institutions enable a man to turn his 
knowledge to good account, and to conceal his ignorance, they deny 
that the cultivation of fluency or mere power of talk is in itself an 
advantage ; on the contrary, they regard it, and with reason, as one of 
the greatest of our social inflictions, as the chief cause of the dulness 
and dryness of our public meetings, and of the prolixity of our parlia- 
mentary speeches. (2) Admitting the value of practice as a cure for 
nervousness and as teaching promptitude and self-possession, they refuse 
to grant that “ practice makes perfect’ in the sense employed by the 
defenders of discussion clubs; for, as Bacon says, “ faults as well as 
faculties are exercised in exercises; whence a bad habit is sometimes 
acquired and insinuated together with a good one.’¢ And so they 
demur to the soundness even of Lord Brougham’s advice, the substance 
of which is that a man is to acquire speaking well by the mere practice 
of speaking, which amounts to saying that a girl will learn to play the 
piano properly by playing constantly. (3) No doubt, in certain in- 
stances, and in debating societies of the highest class, some of the 
indirect benefits alleged are in reality conferred ; but itis more than 

* “ An early introduction to this kind of practice is especially to be depre- 
cated ; and it should be preceded not only by general cultivation of the mind, but 
also by. much practice in writing, if possible, under the guidance of a competent 
“ Rhetoric,” p. 21. 

t Bacon, “ Ady. of Learning,” B. V1, 
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doubtful, if, in the majority of cases, habits of profound thought 
are successfully cultivated by the frequenters of debating clubs. 
Nay, more, it may be confidently asserted that, in many instances, these 
develope a tendency to sophistry, special pleading, one-sided arguments, 
and fighting for victory rather than for truth. (4) They are sceptical 
as to the beneficial results of these societies in a moral point of view, 
disapproving of the subjects selected as being often beyond the imma- 
ture powers of the debaters, and regarding the mode of conducting the 
debate itself as more calculated to foster a love of saying smart things 
than to promote the sober and serious tone in which the future states- 
man or clergyman should discuss the gravest subjects. 

Balancing these arguments, our impartial readers will probably 
admit that there is much to be said on both sides of this question as of 
most others. If judged by results in after life, no doubt much may be 
adduced in favour of these societies. Sir Roundell Palmer, in an 
admirable speech, delivered at the inaugural meeting of the Articled 
Clerks’ Debating Society last week, urged this argument with great 
power, producing a list of ten splendid men now in the highest 
positions in England, who were members of the “Oxford Union” 
thirty years ago, during his undergraduate career. But one asks, what 
proportion do these prizes bear to the blanks ? in other words, granting 
that Mr. Gladstone (one of the ten) is a most distinguished orator, and 
that the rest of the ten are admirable public speakers, what are we to 
say of the remaining hundreds? We shall find them in the pulpit, 
at the bar, in parliament, on platforms at our public meetings; and we 
leave it to the impartial judgment of the British public, whether our 
sermons and speeches are, on an average, such as might reasonably be 
expected from an Oxford or Cambridge education, and from the boasted 
training which our debating societies are said to afford. Nor let it be 
forgotten, in a just estimate of this question, that some of our best 
speakers (Mr. Brigh’, for example) have never been, so far as we know, 
members of any o our great debating clubs, but have attained their 
excellence in another and a better way. 

II. Can any reforms be 4introduced into our debating societies 
which would render them more practically useful? (1) Our 
first suggestion is that the greatest care should be taken by the 
founders and promoters of the institution to devise and enforce proper 
rules for the government of the debates; to select such subjects as are 
strictly suited to the ability, attainments, and general interests of the 
speakers ; and to take the greatest care in admitting and retaining only 
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such members as will really benefit themselves and others by their 
attendance—many societies having been ruined by being converted into 
theatres for the display of jokes and buffoonery. (2) Our second 
suggestion is that the great object of the society should be kept steadily 
in view by an occasional address or lecture, delivered by some 
eminent statesman, clergyman, or professor, in which the requisites 
for public speaking should be explained and the errors com- 
monly committed faithfully exposed. Such a lecture would naturally 
insist upon (a) a thorough knowledge of the subject, (b) a sys- 
tematic plan in every speech, (c) clearness of ideas resulting from 
thorough examination, (d) choice of simple but expressive words for 
conveying the evact meaning, (e) strict adherence to the laws of 
grammar, (f) careful instruction in the essential but much neglected 
art of sentence-making, (g) and the constant practice of writing (at 
first at least) every word which the debater intends to speak. (3) 
We lastly suggest that every debating society should secure the 
services of some experienced barrister to attend the debate, take notes, 
and, at the close, offer a few critical remarks. Combined with this, 
moreover, there ought to be direct teaching either in classes or indi- 
vidually ; for public speaking is the result, not of gift alone or of art 
alone, but of gift and art combined. The training which the great Lord 
Chatham gave his illustrious son by which he acquired his “ admirable 
readiness of speech—his aptness for finding the right word without 
pause or hesitation,” is an illustration of what we mean. Such 
instruction, begun in the Sixth Form of our public schools and 
continued throughout our university career, would do more than all our 
_ speech-days and debating societies, as at present constituted, to train 
not a select few, but the great mass, for the discharge of the important 
duties of after life. 

In conclusion, we firmly believe that this question is one of far more 
than mere literary importance ; for there is but little hope of moving 
the masses of the people till men, educated in other respects, acquire 
facility in wielding the power of speech—one of the choicest instruments 
committed to them by God for influencing their fellow-creatures in 
the best of causes. 
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Old Crinity and the American Church. 


BY ROBERT TOMES. 


WE leave the Battery,* reconciled by the practical good of its beneficent 
emigration establishments, to its utilitarian transformation, but yet, as 
we recollect its early beauties, its attractive resorts, and its gala 
scenes, it is not easy to resist the indulgence of a contin regret 
at the change. 

With New York’s civic triumphs the Battery will always be his- 
torically associated. Here a swelling municipality was wont to vent 
its enthusiasm, in pompous military display, noisy cannonading and 
filatulent oratory, on every occasion of civic, political, and national fes- 
tivity. Here the Briarean hands of municipal welcome were first ex- 
tended to every distinguished foreign visitor. Here in 1824 Margqnis 
de Lafayette landed, on his return to the United States, and here he 
felt the first grasp of that universal hand-shaking with which a grate- 
ful but a tiresomely-intrusive nation always welcomes its heroes.t It 
was at the Battery, too, though but so short atime ago, that the young 
Prince of Wales first took to horse, on that triumphal ride up Broad- 
way. He passed almost at his start the Bowling Green, with its revo- 
lutionary reminiscence, of the demolished statue of his great grand- 
father, George III., and those early days of fierce contention, whose 
bitterness has long since been sweetened by years of friendly relation 
and international courtesy. The welcome given to England’s heir 
showed that old grudges, if not forgotten, were buried, beyond, it is 
hoped, any chance of resurrection. 

A hundred steps or so from the Bowling Green, brings us on our 
long walk up Broadway, to Trinity Church, a goodly gift from Queen 
Anne of pious memory, to her then loyal subjects, and a precious. 

ainheritance to their republican descendants. Its sonorous chimes 


* See article on “ Emigrants in America.” 

+ Though the Marquis, with true French politeness, yielded eneiniiy to the 
“national demand for a touch of his glove, he became very sparing of speech. Of 
each one who came up, he asked as he shook hands with him, “ Are you a married 
man?” If he was answered “ Yes,” the Marquis rejoined, “ Happy fellow ;” if 
answered “ No,” he exclaimed, “ Lucky dog.” With this meagre luggage of nine 
words, the economical Marquis is said to have kept himself in English speech, and 
made a creditable appearance during his whole journey from Maine to Georgia. 

no, xX. 49 
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re-echo many a tradition of church and state, and its ever-green 
churchyard is full of the memorials of the great and good of the past. 

This revered temple stands opposite to Wall Street, warning off all 
desecration from the irreverent money-changers of that busy mart, and 
reminding them that there is something more worth living and dying 
for than the dollar. The present structure dates only from the year 
1846. It is one of those imitations of Gothic to which the modern 
rage for medisval art is ever exciting the architect, but only to show 
the impotence of the mimicry of a sentiment which is neither his own 
nor of that of the age in which he lives. As seen from the street, the 
building appears all spire, and the little that shows of the body, seems 
but a prop to sustain its lank height. The steeple itself is not an un- 
imposing erection, and is said to be a very fair rendering of that of 
the Louth Cathedral in Ireland. 

The green churchyard with its ancient trees throwing their deep 
shade over mouldering tombs and crumbling gravestones, is a surprise 
of repose and solemnity in the very midst of the most stirring and 
worldly of people. It contains among the crowded monuments of its 
dead those of Bradford, an Englishman by birth, who established the 
first newspaper in New York, in 1724, a tiny sheet of the size of a half 
foolscap ; Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat ; Alexander Hamilton, 
the revolutionary statesman; and young Lawrence, who fell in the 
gallant encounter between the Shannon and Chesapeake. 

The churchyard is full of the tombs and gravestones, some dating 
two hundred years back, of the ancient burghers of New York. One 
of its most frequented spots is that where a stone slab records simply 
these words, “Charlotte Temple.” This was the title of a sentimental 
romance, which was a great favourite with the grandmothers of the 
present generation of Americans. “It is a tale of seduction, the story 
of a young girl brought over to America by a British officer, and 
deserted ; and being written in a melo-dramatic style has drawn tears 
from the public freely as any similar production on the stage.”* The 
tomb is supposed to contain the remains of the original of the unfor- 
tunate heroine of this story, which is founded on fact. The ground 

about the tomb, kept constantly bare of grass by frequent steps, shows 
that the pathetic tale of Charlotte Temple has still its numerous 
readers and sympathisers. 

_An ugly so-called Gothic structure, which has the look of a gigantic 

* “Cyclopedia of American Literature,” article, Susanna Rawson. By Evert 
A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck. New York: Scribner. 
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pepper-cruet, is a late erection, made sacred professedly ‘“‘to the 
memory of those brave and good men who died whilst imprisoned in 


the city, for their devotion to the cause of American Independence,”—- 


but, in reality, as is well known, built to prevent the municipality from 
cutting a street through the old churchyard. An irreverent but demo- 
cratic alderman might not, it was thought, hesitate to despoil a place 
dedicated to Deity, but would hardly dare touch that consecrated to 
a popular human idol. 

Before the present unimpressive be-Gothicized structure was erected, 
there had been on the same site three other Trinity Churches. The 
first was built in 1696, on a spot then at the extreme end, as it is now 
at the very beginning, of the city. A nucleus for a parish had been 
formed when New York was taken possession of by the English in 
1664, at the fort on the Battery, where a British chaplain read the 
service of the Church of England. The attendants were few, com- 
posed principally of officials, for there were hardly any other English 
Churchmen in New York at that early day. ‘“ Here bee not many of 
the Church of England,” said Governor Dongan in his report,* dated 
Feb. 22, 1687, to the British Government; ‘few Roman Catholicks ; 
abundance of Quakers, preachers, men and Women especially ; Singing 
Quakers, Ranting Quakers; Sabbatarians, Antisabbatarians; some 
Anabaptists, some Independents, some Jews: in short, of all sorts of 
opinion there are some, and the most part of none at all.” Each sect, 
as in more modern times, was a great stickler for its own doctrine ; 
and “it is the endeavour of all persons here,” added the Governor, 
“to bring up their children and servants in that opinion which them- 
selves profess; but this I observe, that they take no care of the 
conversion of their slaves.” 

Clergymen of the Established Church, it appears, were scarce in 
New York in those days; nor was it surprising: for as the Governor 
testifies in regard to “ the king’s natural-born subjects, I find it a hard 
task to make them pay their ministers.” That official, finding it in 
consequence difficult to recruit for his army of martyrs among the 
Church clergy, was obliged to have recourse to the enemy’s camp. 
He therefore ‘selected a Mr. Vesey, “who,” to use the words of the 
colonial document, “ was at that time a Dissenting preacher on Long 


- Island. He had received his education in Harvard College, under 


that rigid Independent, Increase Mather, and was sent from thence by 
him to confirm the minds of those who had removed for their con- 
* “Documentary History of New York,” Albany, 1850, p. 116. 
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venience from New England to this Province (New York). For 
Mr. Mather, having advice that there was a minister of the Established 
Church of England, come over in quality of chaplain to the forces, 
and fearing that the Common Prayer and the hated ceremonies of our 
Church might gain ground, he spared no pains or care to spread the 
warmest of his emissaries through this Province (New York).” 

Colonel Fletcher, then Governor, who “saw into this design” of 
the rigid Mather, determined to frustrate it. He accordingly secured 
this Mr. Vesey, the proselytizing emissary of the Independents, by 
converting him to a Church of England apostle. This was effected by 
nothing more miraculous than an invitation to the new Trinity Church, 
with £100 per annum, and a promise to advance his stipend conside- 
rably, and recommend him for holy orders to his Lordship the Bishop 
of London. This colonial Saul of Tarsus thus converted, and the 
Governor having performed his part of the contract, Mr. Vesey was 
duly installed Rector of Trinity Church; and though the process of 
his transformation was somewhat different, he is said to have rivalled 
his great predecessor St. Paul as a disseminator of the true faith.* 

Mr. Vesey was also honoured with the appointment of Commissary 
to his lordship of London, and thus became a quasi Bishop, in addition 
to his other dignities. Withal, however, he had great difficulty in 
getting money enough to support him. It became necessary, in con- 
sequence, to raise the prices of burials, the tariff for which was 
accordingly fixed as follows :—For burying an adult, £5; for a child 
above ten years of age, £2 10s.; and for one below, £1 15s. 

Even when the parish of Trinity was endowed with the gift by 
Queen Anne of what was called the Queen’s farm, it remained for a 
long time so poor, that it was forced to place itself constantly in a 
begging attitude, now soliciting subscriptions to raise the steeple, or 
eke out the meagre stipend of the parson, or again demanding alms for 
the poor curate, or other needs. 

This Queen’s farm, which in colonial times was rented for the 
paltry sum of £35 a year, and gave but a meagre product of cabbage 
and potatoes, now forms, with a long front in Broadway, and a large 
stretch of crowded and busy streets in various directions, one of the 
richest portions of the city. Trinity Church, which still owns the 
property, derives from it now a princely revenue, which, in the course 
of not many years, when certain leases shall have expired, will be 


* “ Documentary History of New York,” vol. iii., p. 264. 
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increased a hundredfold. The parish will be then probably the 
wealthiest ecclesiastical establishment in the world. 


The rectors and curates of Trinity Church during colonial times . 


were chiefly supplied from the missionaries, sent out to America for 
the conversion of the Indians and other heathen, by the London 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. These were mostly devoted 
sons of the Church, and equally faithful subjects of king or queen, 
whether royal William, Anne, or the Georges, held the sceptre of 
British dominion. Thus, when faction divided, and finally revolution 
triumphed in New York, the clergy of Trinity Church were arrayed 
on the side of the throne, and being opposed to the sentiment of the 
people, became objects of their menaces and violence. The Rev. Dr. 
Anchmuty, reviled as a Tory, and fearing for his life, closed his church, 
and putting the key into his pocket, escaped from New York, then 
held by Washington’s forces, to the British camp in New Jersey.* 

With the increase of the English colonial population there came 
the necessity for new churches. The Trinity Church vestry accord- 
ingly built first the chapel of St. George in 1752, and subsequently in 
1766, that of St. Paul’s.t The latter still exists in its primitive state, 
and though scorned by the admirers of the sham Gothic, is with its 
Italian grace of proportion, its lofty Corinthian portico, and its frank 
expansive air, a far more imposing sanctuary than the lank and 
almost bodiless Trinity Church, with its frivolous mimicries of 
inimitable medisval art. 

The site of St. Paul’s was, at the time its first stone was laid, a 
little more than a hundred years ago, a field of wheat.t Now that 


* When the English again took possession ot New York, Dr. Anchmuty applied 
to General Washington for permission to pass through his lines, which was necessary 
in order to reach the city, but was refused. He therefore did so without it, and 
after a toilsome journey on foot reached New York, but found his church in ruins, 
it having been burnt on the retreat of the colonial army. He then returned to New 
Jersey, where he died soon after. Dr. Inglis, who was the clergyman of St. Paul’s, 
stayed in the city during the whole revolution. When Washington entered New 
York, one of his generals asked the doctor to desist from reading the “ violent” 
prayers for the king, but Inglis refused. Dr. Inglis left New York finally with the 
British troops, and subsequently became Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

+ Trinity Church has besides two other chapels in New York—St. John’s, a 
comparatively modern structure, and Trinity Chapel, a still later erection. 

t So stood the new church beyond the city limits ; away off in the fields, sur- 
rounded by groves and orchards, and hard by the broad, bright river. An object of 

surprise to the good burghers, who scrupled not to comment with just severity on the 
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part of Broadway which the church faces, is in the very centre of 
“down town,” the busiest part of the city, and is paced by a daily 
throng more dense than that of the Strand in London. 

When Trinity Church was burned during the revolution, it was 
left for a long;time in ruins. St. Paul’s then became temporarily the 
parish church. It was here that a grand official pew, with a canopy 
supported by pillars, and emblazoned with the royal arms, was set 
apart for the Colonial Governor. This was afterwards occupied by 
General and Lady Washington, as she was then termed, when New 
York was the seat of the Federal Government; and old inhabitants 
still speak of recollecting to have seen them drive up to the church 
in a coach and four, and take their reserved places with stately 
decorum. 

' Opposite to the President’s pew, as it was called, and where, of 
course, the king’s lion and unicorn had given way to the people’s 
spread-eagle and striped shield, there was soon erected another seat of 
state. This was emblazoned with the arms of New York, and set 
apart for the Governor. Whether the object was only to establish an 
architectural balance, or to vindicate State rights in the face of 
Federal dignity, it is not easy to say; but the two pews, directly 
opposite to each other, corresponded in_stateliness of upholstery and 
in every other respect, with the exception of the arms. 

Old Trinity, with its traditional importance and its wealth, has 
become a power in the American Church. From its clergy it has 
supplied the diocese of New York with all its bishops except one, and 
from its treasury endowed churches, colleges, and theological semi- 
naries ; and supported missionaries all over the country.* 
folly of that visionary set of men, the vestry of Trinity Church, who had put so 
large and ornate a building in a place so remote and sequestered, so difficult of 
access, and to which the population could never extend.—“ Historical Recollections 
of St. Paul’s Chapel,” by Rev. Morgan Dix, S.T.D. 


* Bishops Prevost, Moore,t Hobart, Onderdonk, and Wainwright were all 
clergymen of Trinity. 


+ This Bishop Moore married the sister of the mother of Lady Holland. These 
two ladies were the daughters of a Captain Clarke, who figures in the records of 
Trinity as achurchwarden. The grandchildren of Bishop Moore rejoice in a princely 
revenue, derived from a humble farm he left, now a populous part of New York. This 
property belonged originally to old Captain Clarke, a hearty, portly, official-looking 
person, as he is represented in his portrait, with a scarlet waistcoat and a rubicund 
face, hardly less intense in colour. He was an easy-going, contented personage, 
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Without venturing to touch on the question whether the Episcopal 
Church of the United States is the Catholic Church, the true Church, 
or the Church, all of which titles are occasionally claimed for it, it will 
be prudent here to rest on the safe statement that it forms a large 
and respectable sect. Its supposed respectability, in fact, apart from 
its higher and possibly apostolical claims to pious sympathy, has been 
doubtless one of the chief causes of its steady progress. It has always 
derived a reflected glory from the aristocratic hierarchy of the English 
Established Church, of which it boasts itself a faithful offspring. Its 
own associations, moreover, from the earliest colonial to the present 
times, have been dignified. The royal governors, for the most part, 
were of its faith, as were also the chief dignitaries and the leading 
men of the provinces. The revolutionary statesmen, military chiefs, 
and influential civilians of New York and Virginia, especially, gene- 
rally belonged to it. Washington, the Lees, Gates, Hamilton, Jay, and 
the Morrises, all professed its creed. At the present day, many of the 
most notable men, governors of states, cabinet ministers, senators, 
judges, generals, and renowned professional men throughout the 
country, are not only of its communion, but bear an active part in its 
councils, for the Episcopal Church of the United States is represented 
in its conventions,* not only by clerical but lay deputies. _ 

Even while it is conceded that the spiritual influence of the 
Episcopal Church may be great, it must be acknowledged that its 
worldly importance has proved a no slight attractive force in bringing 


_ many within its fold. Public opinion in the United States exacts 


from all its respectable citizens, if not membership of some church, at 
least an attendance upon its services. Among the miscellaneous people 
of the New World, there are of course many who, from low origin and 
early neglect, are at first indifferent in matters of religion. These, 
however, no sooner become, by that rapid transformation so frequent 
in America, what is termed respectable citizens, than in concession to 


changing his politics with the times as readily as a well-oiled weathercock. There 
is a tradition in the family that he refused the grant of the whole of Staten Island 
offered to him in return for some public service or other. His grand-daughter, 
who became finally Lady Holland, of Holland House, first married a Sir, Godfrey 
Webster, from whom she was divorced, and then became the wife of the nephew of 
Charles Fox. 

* Each diocese has its annual convention, presided over by the bishop, and com- 
posed of clerical and lay deputies from each parish. There is also a general 
convention, meeting every three years, composed of an upper house of bishops and a 
lower one of clerical and lay deputies representing each diocese. 
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fashion or public opinion, they look out for a family pew. Indifferent 
as to doctrine, these easy converts are more apt to choose their seats 
in the gilded sanctuary of rich and powerful Episcopalians, than in 
the pine-board tabernacles of poorer and less influential sects. Thus 
the Episcopal Church is being constantly recruited by the nouwveaua 
riches of all nations, whatever may have been their previous faith or 
want of faith. A great number of the sons and daughters of rich 
Quakers, Methodists, and others in the United States, abandon the 
religion of their parents, and most of these become Episcopalians. 

There is a supposed conservative power too in the Episcopal 
Church, which is not without its influence in attracting many who seek 
in its constancy, order, and ceremonials, a safeguard against the 
levelling tendency, changefulness, and irreverence of democracy. 

These causes operate chiefly in the large cities, where changes of 
condition are more frequent, and the influence of wealth and fashion 
more manifest. It is thus that the Episcopalians have seventy-one 
churches in New York—a much greater number than any other sect. 
In the State the number of Episcopal churches is 411, capable of 
accommodating 175,594 people; and in the whole United States, 2129, 
which are said to be of an aggregate capacity of 837,596 persons. In 
ecclesiastical wealth the Episcopal sect is at the head of the list of all 
in the whole country, while in the number of churches it is the fourth, 
being surpassed by the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, who 
rank in the order named. 

The sympathy between the mother church in England and her 
daughter, as she is proud to call herself, in the United States is ex- 
ceedingly strong. No sooner is the former agitated by a fresh wind of 
doctrine than the latter is stirred by it. The High and Low Church 
parties, the Tractarians and the Ritualists of England, have their 
representatives in the United States, where partisanship has lost 
nothing of its heat by its transition from the Old to the New World. 
The Broad Church party, however, particularly that portion of it 
represented by such theological liberals as Maurice, has never gained 
much, if any, hold in the United States ; and the scientific and rational 
schools, as represented by Bishop Colenso and the. writers of the 
“Essays and Reviews,” cannot claim among American Episcopalians a: 
single confessed follower. Anything verging upon heterodoxy of belief 
—as, for example, a doubt of everlasting punishment, or a questioning 
of the inspiration of the Bible, or the genuineness of the miracles 
recorded in it—would not be tolerated. Tractarianism and Ritualism, 
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however, and every kind of religious theory tending to exalt the 
sacramental offices, or augment the ceremonial observances of the 
Church, are sure of an enthusiastic welcome from most American 
churchmen. Nor does there seem to be the same danger in the United 
States as in England, of such apparent approaches to the arms of the 
old mother church of Rome, finally leading to her permanent embrace. 
The Catholic Church in the United States, represented for the most 
part by stout Irish labourers and coarse Irishwomen, has not the same 
attraction for dyspeptic clergymen and sentimental women as it has in 
Europe, where it is surrounded by the pomp and circumstance of a 
great hierarchy, and is set off with all the refinements of art. 

It is astonishing how little such a great body of undoubtedly well- 
educated men as compose the clergy of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States has done for learning, science, or general literature. It 
would be difficult to mention a single work, even in theology, generally 
accepted as a masterpiece, written by an American Episcopal clergy- 
man. It is owing, doubtless, to the fact, that the Church finds full 
occupation in practical parochial service, and no time for digging up 
Hebrew and Greek roots, or cultivating the fields of science and 
literature; and it may point to its constantly increasing wealth and 
numbers, in justification of this exclusive devotion to its clerical 
duties. 
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Hurns's First Bosom Friend: 


A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


WE all know the sort of life Burns: lived at Lochlea; how hard he 
worked, and made love, and drank, and what sort of inspiration he found 
among his filettes and boon-companions ; how his flax-shop was burned 
down, and he was reduced to comparative beggary; how soon after he had 
to sit on the cutty stool of the parish church, and to what the agreeable 
train of meditations, in Scots verse, his situations afterwards gave rise. 


What between the Freemasons’ Lodge and the Torbolton Bachelors’ | 


Club, he had plenty to do in the cold nights. The Torbolton Bache- 
lors, as may not be generally known, were debaters—“a few young 
men,” says a biographer of the poet, “of active and inquiring intellect ;” 
and these meetings took place periodically in a public house. From 
the circumstance that the expenditure of each bachelor was limited to 
threepence a night, Burns doubtless considered the discussions some- 
what dry ; but he was consoled by the presence of at least one choice 
spirit—young Davie Sillar. Daintie Davie could take his glass, was 
fond of the lassies, and played finely on the fiddle; and what more was 
necessary to render him acceptable to Burns, beyond the fact that he 
too was an ardent votary of the Muses? The two young bloods em- 
braced each other as flame does flame. Davie, as he himself says, had 
long admired the kindred spirit from far, and by curious tokens. “ He 
wore the only tied hair in the parish,” Davie avers ; “ and in the church, 
his plaid, which was of a peculiar colour (I think fillemot), he wrapt 
in a peculiar manner around his shoulders. These surmises and his 
exterior made me solicitous of his acquaintance. I was introduced by 
Gilbert not only to his brother, but to the whole of that family, where 
in a short time I became a frequent, and I believe not unwelcome, 
visitant. After the commencement of my acquaintance with the bard, 
we frequently met upon Sundays at church, where, between sermons, 
instead of going with our friends or lassies to the vin, we often took a 
walk in the fields. In these walks I have often been struck with his 
facility in addressing the fair sex; and many times when I have been 
bashfully anxious how to express myself, and he would have entered 
into conversation with them with the greatest ease and freedom; and 
it was generally a deathblow to our conversation, however agreeable, 
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to meet a female acquaintance. Some of the few opportunities of a 
noontide walk that a country life allows her labouring sons, he spent 
on the banks of the river, or in the walks in the neighbourhood of 
Stair. Some book or other he always carried, to read when not other- 
wise employed ; it was likewise his custom to read at table.” - 

Allan Cunningham, in the course of a brief allusion to Sillar, dubs 
him a “scholar.” But we have Davie’s own direct assertion to the 
contrary, unless the common branches of education—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—constitute scholarship. He was a Dominie, forsooth, 
Dominie for a time of the parish school; but to be such, required few 
gifts indeed. He was bred among the brutes, at the plough-tail; he 
had read a book or two; but, as he says in his “ Epistle to Critics,” 


“ Latin an’ Greek I never knew sic, 
And sae how can my works be classic?” 


Classic his works are not, widely read they will never be, nor do they 
deserve that honour ; but his name is nevertheless immortal, as that of 
the first bosom-cronie and boon-companion of Burns. If the two 
epistles to Davie are to be trusted, Burns held him right dear as a 
friend, and seems moreover to have held his poesy in some estimation. 

He was in his companion’s close confidence. He knew all about the 
Armour business, long ere the storm broke, and could sympathize 
thoroughly with the state of affairs, being himself engaged at that time 
in saying sweet things to Maggie Orr, a nursery maid at Stair House. 


. Many a romp had the two in company! Many a night did they kiss 


the moon-dew off the rosy lips of their darlings! Many a tune did 
Davie play on his fiddle at the “rockings” and other country gather- 
ings ! 
“Lang may your elbow jink and diddle !” 

cried Burns enthusiastically, in his famous epistle. Well might he so 
exclaim ; for Davie’s music was just the sort of inspiration by which 
Burns throve. Let fools say what they please,-the fiddle is a divine 
instrument, and none can discourse the tunes of Scotland so eloquently. 
These tunes, deftly given forth under his friend’s able hand, doubtless 
sank deep into the great poet’s soul—remained there, and echoed there 
—haunted the poet at the plough-tail and in the ingleside—mingled 
with the sweet and sad thoughts that the simple life about him was ever 
producing—and, finally, when the fine frenzy was on, were re-born in 
those immortal songs which are the glory of the North. Never was 
finer apprenticeship to song-writing! What the plump white fingers 
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of elegant Tom Moore could not tap out of the pretty keys of a piano, 
Burns found issuing from the greasy strings of the old fiddle. At 
birth and wedding, at feast and fair, at funeral and wedding, went 
Music, tucked under Davie’s arm, prisoned in a quaint bit of mahogany, 
and covered with an old green bag. How could Burns hear unmoved ? 
“ Even then, a wish (I mind its power)— 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or benk should make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 


Poor old Scotland had at least this one glorious gift to bestow—that 
of those wondrous melodies, woven of the echoes of her hills, the 
singing of her brooks, and the heart-beats of her sons and daughters ; 
and she bestowed it through the music-loving Dominie. 

By all existing tokens, Davie was a cannier, quieter lad than his 
friend, and though he had an eye for the fine colours of love and song 
he gradually became fonder and fonder of the sombre greys of respec- 
tability. Farewell, the country merry-makings ; farewell, Venus, rising 
from a sea of whiskey. Daintie Davie laid down the “taws,” and 
assumed an apron. He actually had a shop right under the Tolbooth 
in Irvine, and on it the inscription, ‘‘ David Sillar, Grocer.” He was 
hard at work there when the Kilmarnock edition of Burns appeared, 
and the success of the work quite took away his breath, when all at 
once, there flashed upon him the conviction that he too was a genius, . 
and the awful thought that the immortal outpourings of his muse 
might have been used to wrap up the tea and sugar. He, too, would be 
famous. Three years after the Kilmarnock publication, there was 
issued, from the same press, “ Poems by David Sillar,” and prefixed 
thereto appeared a prose introduction after the manner of Burns. But 
Scotland frowned upon the daring grocer, which is not to be wondered 
at, if we merely take into consideration that he was rash and villanous 
enough to answer Burns’s poem in praise of whiskey with a similar 
effusion (alike, but oh! how different) in praise of water! Very 
watery too, were the verses, in spite of a few decent oaths. The 
outrage was enough to blast a hundred reputations. Scotland wanted 
but little here below, and wanted that little strong. So Davie gained 
no fame, and lost some money. If the reader wishes any other reason 
for the failure, besides the reason given, ’twil] be found in the grocer’s 
own preface. ‘“ Natural genius alone is sufficient to constitute a poet; 
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for the imperfections in the works of many poetical writers, which are 
ascribed to want of education, may, he believes, with more justice, be 
ascribed to want of genius.” Genius, forsooth! Imagine a Scottish 
genius singing the praises of water, and abusing poor courage-inspiring 
John Barleycorn in terms as savage as those of Hector Macneil himself. 
This, too, from a man whom Burns had called “ace of hearts!” If 
Davie be forgiven at all, ’tis only for his fiddle’s sake. 

Sillar’s volume, though sufficiently deficient in signs of poetical 

power, contains one highly interesting effusion—“‘The Auld-farrant 
Frien’ly Letter,” which called forth Burns’s ‘‘Second Epistle to Davie, 
a Brother Poet.” So exceedingly little known, yet so pregnant with | 
an extraneous interest, is the poem, that we shall transcribe it for the 
benefit of our readers. Its literary merit is very small, but the ideas 
are clearly and lustily expressed. The tenth verse shows that Davie 
was quietly looking forward to be honoured himself as a shining and. 
an untaught genius. 


“While Reekie’s bards your muse commen’, 
And praise the numbers of your pen, 
Accept this kin’ly frae a frien’, 

Your Dainty Davie, 
Wha ace o’ hearts does still remain, 
Ye may believe me. 


«T ne’er was muckle gien to praisin’, 
Or else ye might be sure o’ fraisin’; 
For truth, I think, in solid reason, 

Your kintra reed 
Plays sweet as Robin Fergusson, 
Or him on Tweed.* 


* Your Luath Ceasar bites right sair ; 
, An’ when ye paint the Holy Fuir, 
Ye draw it to a very hair ; 
Or when ye turn, 
And sing the follies o’ the fair, 
How sweet ye mourn! 


“ Let Coila’s plains wi’ me rejoice, 
And praise the worthy Bard, whose lays, 
Their worth and beauty high doth raise ; 
To lasting fame ; 


His works, bis worth, will ever praise 
And crown his name. 


* Allan Ramsay. _ 
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“ Brave Ramsay now and Fergusson, 
Wha hae sae lang time fill’d the Throne 
O’ Poesie, may now lie down 

Quiet i’ their urns, 
Since Fame, in justice, gies the crown 
To Coila’s Burns. 


“ Hail, happy Bard! ye’re now confest 
The king o’ singers i’ the west ; 
Edina hath the same exprest ; 
Wi’ joy they fin’ 
That ye’re, when tried by Nature’s test, 
True sterling coin. 


“ Sing on, my frien’, your fame’s secured, 
An’ still maintain the name o’ Bard; 
But yet tak’ tent and keep a guard, 

For Envy’s tryin’ 
To blast your name; mair just reward 
For the envyin’. 


* For tho’ the tent o’ Fame may please you, 
Let na’ the flatterin’ ghaist e’er keeze you ; 
Ne’er flyte nor fraise tae gar folk roose you, 

For men o’ skill, 
When ye write weel, will always praise you 
Out o’ gude will. 


“ Great numbers in this earthly ba’, 
As soon as death gies them the ca’, 
Permitted are to slide awa’, 

An’ straught forgot— 
Forbid that this should ever fa’, 
° To be your lot! 


* T ever had an anxious wish, 
Forgive me, Heaven! if ’twas amiss, 
That Fame in life my name would bless, 
An’ kin’ly save 
It from the cruel tyrant’s crush 
Beyond the grave. 


‘Tho’ the fastest liver soonest dies, 
An’ length o’ days sud mak’ ane wise ; 
Yet haste, wi’ speed to glory rise, 
An’ spur your horse,— 
They’re shortest aye wha gain the praise 
Upon the course. 
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“ Sae to conclude, auld frien’ an’ neebor, 
Your Muse forget na weel to feed her, 
Then steer thro’ life wi’ birr an’ vigour 

To win a horn, 
Whose soun’ shall reach ayont the Tiber 
Many years unborn.” 


To compare this epistle with Burns’s reply is of course to set pot- 
tery and porcelain side by side ; but it is not amiss to allude to a mere 
technical particular—the awkwardness and falseness of Sillar’s rhymes 
—for the purpose of remarking the master-power of Burns as a 
rhymster. We have heard English readers remark, that the rhymes of 
Burns are frequently false; but they are seldom or never so, if the 
words be properly pronounced. Indeed, nothing is more remarkable 
than the wonderful! command over mere jingle shown by the Ayrshire 
ploughman, even when writing in the most difficult metres. 

The publication of the poems was unfortunate in more than one 
way. In the anxiety of preparing the work for the press, he neglected 
his business. Directly he had failed as a poet, he failed as a grocer. 
Bankrupt for the sum of five pounds, poor Daintie Davie was pulled 
off to prison. He came forth a changed man—a wiser if not a better 
one. Henceforth, though he continued occasionally to rhyme in secret, 
he never again courted publicity. He betook himself to his old pro- 
fession of schoolmaster, throve tolerably in it, married, and had 
offspring. One morning he awoke and found himself rich. The 
property of a brother, who had become wealthy abroad and died child- 
less, became Davie’s heritage; and a large share of the property of 
another, who also died abroad, was speedily added. To remain a 
Dominie any longer was out of the question. Respectability claimed 
Davie as her own. The man was no longer our old friend Daintie 
Davie. His very fiddle must have blushed for him. Lost to all sense 
of shame, deaf to all the remonstrances of Memory, the man who had - 
drunk and made love with Burns, and over whose fiddle all the vaga- 
bond tunes of his country had met in glorious harmony, became a town 
councillor of Irvine. Daintie Davie, the breaker of laws, the harum- 
scarum minstrel of the “ rockings,” transformed into a Bailie! Oh, 
what a falling off was there! The worst has yet to be told. He who 
had sung the praises of water, now, in the heyday of his prosperity, 
discarded the honest devil-may-care Fiddle for the flimsy, egotistic, 
lisping, Dulcimer. Utterly and miserably lost! We will contemplate 
the wreck no more, but turn away with an anecdote showing what 
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Daintie Davie had come to. Years after the first dawn of his pros- 
perity, Davie was asked to subscribe to Burns’s Monument. “TI canna 
weel do so!” he replied; “‘ you starve us when leeving, and ye canna 
wi’ grace erect monuments to us when dead !” 

The rest of Sillar’s career is unimportant. Enough has been said 
to show that we owe a debt of gratitude to this first bosom friend of 
the great Ploughman. Therefore, when true Scots next meet for 
the anniversary of Burns’s Birthday, let this toast be drunk among the 
others which pass with honours yearly— 


Dawtie Dayie AND HIS Fippir! 


The m the Book. 


I cave him all that I had to give, 

My heart and my whole heart’s love, 

And he called me his joy and the pride of his life, 
And his fair-haired, meek-eyed dove ; 

But all that is left is here—you may look— 

His name in full in this dear old book. 


Why not a dear old book ? it is 

He was only untrue to me; 

I love him as well and as much as I did, 
Before he went over the sea, 

And left me alone in this lonesome nook, 


With nought but his name in this dear old book. 


You see he wanted a richer wife, 

Though he thought not of that at first ; 

I watch’d him grow colder day by day, 

And I thought my poor heart would burst, 

Till at last he left me, down by the brook, 

With nothing of him, but his name in the book. 


He may return and be wiser! you say: 
Ah! yes, perchance he may ; 
My woman’s heart would forgive him, I know— 
It’s ready for that to-day— 
Yet he maddened me nearly that day by the brook, 
When he took all away but his name in the book. 
E. W. 
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Holo foe Jnangurated Ensign 
BY CAPTAIN LAURENCE LOCKHART. 
PART II. 
MRS. M‘ALISTER’S TEA-PARTY. 
An effort had been made to transform an officer’s quarter into as 


close as possible a resemblance to a lady’s drawing-room—an effort 
which I cannot say had been crowned with any great success. In this 


apartment, clothed (by the benevolence of Soosie M‘Whirter, the 


barrack-master’s daughter, who was a confidant) in a very tight 
sky-blue silk dress, my poverty of hair disguised by an umbrageous 
wreath, and my wealth of fleshy finger concealed as much as possible 
by the tightest of white kid gloves, I took up my position, and awaited 


the arrival of my guests. Nor had I long to wait; for soon the sound - 


of the heralding bagpipes warned me of their approach. Nearer and 
nearer came the strain, “ Fie! let us a’ to the bridal’’—till, the door 
opening, its “interpreter” entered. He was a real bond fide piper, 
who, profoundly ignorant of all save his art, and speaking no language 
but what our pipe-major used to call “ the langidge,” was considered, 
and justly so, as safe. He stalked in, blowing like a whale, and 
“halting” and “fronting” to let the guests pass him, as if he were 
playing a returning regiment on to parade. 

The Colonel, arm-in-arm with the Viscount, entered first. They 
moved to the music—the Viscount high and wndisposedly, the Colonel, 
with less vigour, confining his gambols to a perpetual “ change-step.” 
After them came the Snorter, with M‘Nish still in tow, the latter 
much discomposed by the jerkings and jibbings of his companion, who 
was pretending to ¢ry to dance. After them came the of roAAa, from 
whom my supposed husband—one M‘Alister—immediately disengaged 
himself; and taking up his position beside my sofa, prepared to assist 
me in doing the honours. 

“Selina, my love,” he said, when the Colonel and Peaugout had 
halted opposite my seat, and commenced a series of genuflexions and 
handkissings, the fossil relics of a darker age—“ let me present to you 
our revered Chief, Colonel M‘Alpine, and oblige me for the future by 
looking on him as a father ; he has proved so to me. Colonel M‘Alpine, 
this is my wife; favour me by being to her the father you have beem 


to me.” 
NO. X. 50 
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“ Mrs. M‘Alister,” said the Colonel, “this is a moment when I may 
truly say that Iam proud to command the Strathbungos; proud that 
any officer in my regiment should have been able to conquer so beauti- 
ful, so accomplished, so—a—a—pardon me—a partner, and in so doing 
to enlist so eligible a recruit. Honour me, as he suggests, by looking 


on me as a father. My age and my misfortunes preclude the hope | 


that any one can ever have a legal claim to do so. Be, then, the 
child of my old age, the consoler of my deprived existence. Let us 
seal the compact by a—a——.” He advanced, spread-eagle fashion ; 
but I had no mind to sustain an embrace from my friend M‘Diarmid, 
30 I extended a large No. 10 kid-gloved hand, which he reverentially 
mumbled. 


“Take a father’s blessing,” he said, “and a father’s caution. This 


is a libertine age. The Strathbungos are brave fellows and stout, but 
hey are libertine to the core; keep them at arm’s length, mum!” 

All this time the Viscount had been ogling me in the most extra- 
vagant manner, furtively kissing the tips of his fingers, and doing 
everything to excite the jealousy of my supposed husband. I could 
see that the eyes of the novice were upon him, and indeed he took 
good care that they should be. 

“Now, Mrs. M‘Alister,” continued the Colonel, “let me present 
Viscount Peaugout, the eminent leonicide, whose reputation is indeed 
European. Seventy-eight lions, sixteen ostriches, nineteen alligators, 
and several thousand wild boar, are, you will admit, no trifling bag for 
a month’s work—hein! hein! Ha! ha! ha!—Let me present him.” 

The Viscount shot into the air like a jack-in-the-box, airily lighting 
again, like a ballet-girl, on one knee, and seizing my hand, proceeded 
to operate on the No. 10 kids in the most rapturous manner. 

Madame,” he said, ‘“‘ I hav’ no warts 

(“I wuss oor Kirsty could say the same,” muttered the Snorter.) 

“T hav’ no warts for say en Eengleash ow mauch I am at your 
serrveece. Ef you could heer zees harrt speak, it voad perhaps be 
faund to say vaat I can-not. I am domb. Veal you laaf to your 
esclave ?” 

I certainly complied with his request, and went into fits of laughter, 
which I could no longer repress ; and all the rest seized the opportunity 
of giving vent to their long pent-up mirth. 

The Viscount rose from his knees indignant, and gazed ruefully 


around. 
“ Ken Frrance,” he said, “ ven Angleesh mack bétise vee laugh not ; 
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vee say, ‘goot, goot, vell sed! bettayre zan ze ole way!’ Heer eet 
ees aal, ‘ Haw, haw, haw! how absaurd.’ Sauvages !” 

I tried to explain to the Viscount that he had committed no détise, 
and that my mirth had been caused by the appearance of the Snorter. 
He (the S.) was then presented, and conducted himself after his kind. 
‘“‘Ma wumman, yer’re jist the verra eamage o’ auld Hookey Doodle, 
yer faither; yer’re a bonnie lass, tho’, and ye hae flesh on yer banes, 
whereas the laird, honest man, had nane o’ that to spare. ‘ Fricht-the- 
doos,’ the enliente aye gied him. Yell tak’ the flesh frae a mither, 
I jalouse 

The Snorter was getting well away into one of his yarns, which it 
became expedient to stop, so M‘Alister, in a loud voice, introduced the 
rest. ‘ Selina, the officers—the officers, my wife.” General prostra- 
tion and genuflexions ensued. 

“‘ Keep them at arm’s length,” murmured the Colonel—“ libertines 
all of them.” 

Refreshments were now handed round; and they being disposed 
of, M‘Alister asked the Colonel what he would like todo. ‘“ Well, 
suppose we have a little singing and dancing,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ But there is only one lady,” objected our host. 

“That is immaterial,’”’ said the Colonel; “the gentlemen can dance 
with her one by one, and we shall have thus all an opportunity of 
studying your wife’s appearance in action as well as in repose. Waltz- 
ing is scarcely comme i faut in a young married lady; but as there are 
at least twenty pair of eyes on her, she is not likely to commit herself 
on this occasion, and I think I may sanction it.” 

“Then the music,” cried M‘Alister. 

“Oh, M‘Duff can play anything,” said the Colonel. 

Before I knew where I was, I was surrounded by candidates 
for partnership, and in a moment after was being hauled round. 
the room at the rate of twenty miles an hour by the Viscount. 
This nobleman behaved most obstreperously, throwing, from time to 
time, a sidelong leg into the air, and enlivening the proceedings by the 
emission of those cries which in the hippodrome are supposed to 
exhilarate the performing horse. 

' The guests meanwhile crowded round, and audibly criticised me 
and my paces, like a horse being trotted out at Tattersalls’. ‘Goes a 
little short, I think,” said one. “Groggy on the off-hind,” said 
another. ‘Overreaches, too,” growled a third. ‘Don’t like the fore- 
hand,” said a fourth. ‘“ Detestable quarters,” urged a fifth. ‘ But,” 
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"wound up an apologist, “‘a spanking, knowing-looking, varmint old 
screw, brought forward in great form, considering her stable.” 

Notwithstanding those disparaging remarks, I was surrounded the 
moment we stopped by eager claimants, and away I went with an- 
other, and another, and another, till I nearly dropped with fatigue 
and laughter at the remarks of the bystanders. With these M‘Nish 
was infinitely disgusted; and I heard him confiding his ideas to a 
neighbour. 

“ Disgusting !’’ he said; “so low, you know. But she can’t be a 
lady. All the same; the officers behave like blackguards, for she is 
at least a woman. Her husband must be a low fellow to submit 
to this.” 

“ Quite low!” was the reply. ‘Sneaks to the Colonel and that— 
and, as you say, the whole thing is very beastly, and the Frenchman 
particularly is too abominable; but I think Jack M‘Alister’s back is 
beginning to get up, and I heard the Colonel this moment send 
M‘Lean for his pistols, so I expect we shall have a shindy ere long.” 

All this time my part had been an easy one. The Viscount, 
however, had begun to be very compromising, and had taken, when 
not dancing with me, to expressing, in short bulletins, the latest 
state of his affections. These were written on little scraps of 


paper, and pressed into my hand as I whirled past him round the . 


room. They contained such thrilling, if laconic, expressions as 
“ T’ Amour,” “ Desespoir,” “ La Mort,” etc., etc. I dropped them after 
perusal, when they were immediately picked up by the bystanders, 
and commented upon with Iago-like shrugs and whispers. 

At last one inscribed “ Floy wees me to ozare cloimes,” was picked 
up by a guest, who considered it his duty to lay the guilty fragment 
before the Colonel and M‘Alister. 

“Thank you,” said the Colonel, “I felt there was something wrong; 
I have my eye on him, though, and will seize the fitting moment for 
my swoop ; it has not generally been found ineffective.” 

I had now danced with every one but M‘Nish, and said so. The 
Colonel immediately brought him up to me, holding him between his 
finger and thumb at arm’s length by the collar of his jacket. M*‘Nish 
approached bashfully. I grappled him like a Cornish wrestler, and 
started off with a bound and a buck jump; then I took him two 
rounds of the room at racing pace, and in the middle of a severe demi- 
volt contrived to fall and drag him down with me. 

What a row there was! In a moment twenty pair of hands had 
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raised me up. I had fainted. Tea, hot water, wine, cream, sugar, 
cakes—anything that came handy, in fact—was thrust between my 
lips. So, to avoid suffocation, I came round at once. The Viscount 
was, it is needless to say, most demonstrative, tearing his hair, de- 
scribing me as his “pauvre petite ange’? (which was a boldish flight, 
considering my five feet eleven and a half), and breathing vengeance 
against M‘Nish. The Colonel, however, relieved him of the latter 
responsibility ; and suddenly turning upon the hapless novice, “ As for 
you, Mr. M‘Nish,” he said, “I can only say that a more disgusting 
exhibition than you have made of yourself this evening it has seldom 
been my lot to witness. This last outrage I may forget—I can cer- 
tainly never forgive it. 

“T trust, Colonel, for my sake, you will forgive him,” said I. 

“‘Mrs. M‘Alister,” replied the veteran, who seemed to transfer the 
outrage entirely to himself, ‘‘ you shall never sue in vain to me, ma’am, 
and I cheerfully make the sacrifice. We shall consider the outrage 
condoned.” 

Poor M‘Nish slunk into a corner, followed by a special reporter. 

“ And now,” said the Colonel, “let us forget these unseemly bar- 
barisms. We have done full honour to Terpsichore, I think; let us 
make an appeal to a sister muse. Mrs. M‘Alister, if your nerves have 
sufficiently recovered this unmanly assault, might we request a little 
music P” 

Fortunately I was a tolerable pianist, and could comply so far. 

“T cannot sing, Colonel M‘Alpine, but I shall be delighted to 
accompany you.” 

“‘Misfortunes, madam,” he rejoined, “have deprived me of an 
organ which was once not unproductive cf melody. At the Duchess 
of Richmond’s party, in Brussels, the night before Waterloo, I was in 
the very act of interpreting Beethoven’s magnificent But— 
pshaw! let us forget. I cannot sing, Mrs. M‘Alister; but I may find 
a substitute P” 

“T can seeng—I can seeng,”’ shouted Peaugout, and I was glad of 
it; for he was hanging over me in an unpleasant proximity, pinching 
my shoulders, and whispering the old l’Amour bulletins into my ear. 

“Brava! brava!” cried the Colonel. ‘ The Viscount’s song by all 
manner of means. I remember a beautiful French song—a gem of 
Beranger’s, I think; the refrain of which was very remarkable. It 
was—‘ Tra-la-la tra-la-la tra-la-la tra-la-la!’ Can you favour us with 
that, Viscount ?” 
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“ T knaw eet, I knaw eet; but I _ not seeng zat won. Angleesh 
song alaun I veel.” 

He had a capital voice, and struck up, in broken English, “ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” in which I did my best to accompany him. He 
rendered it with intense pathos, and everything went well—too well, 
in fact, till he came to the passage—“ Ill not leave thee, thou lone one, 
to pine on the stem,” when he took a penknife from his pocket and 
deliberately cut from my wreath a huge cabbage-rose, which bobbed 
rampant and solitary on the back of it; no doubt the pride of Miss 
M‘Whirter’s heart. When it was severed he held it up to the light, 
smelt it, pressed it thrice to his lips, and then plunged it into the 
recesses of his padded bosom. He was proceeding then with his 
song, when the Colonel stepped forward: he was about to make his 
Swoop. 

“‘ Viscount Peaugout,” he shouted, in a voice of thunder, “I have 
had my eyes upon you, sir !” 

“Ha! you ave oyes, zen? Isaut zese black lunettes zay, ‘ Naut 
at hoam.’” 

“T have had, sir, my eyes upon you; and dim though they be, they 

‘have not failed to detect insult deliberately offered to a lady, and that 
under my own roof-tree.”’ 

Piff, paff,” said the Viscount ; “est-ce qu’il réve, zees goot shon- 
teelman ?” 

“No, sir, I do not rave,” was the reply. “I have observed your 
poltrooneries, sir, and now I call you to account. Restore that bauble, 
sir, on the instant.” 

“Vere eet ees I daunot knaw,” said the Viscount, with immense 
innocence, shrugging his shoulders, and extending his palms. 

“Restore it, sir,” thundered the Colonel, “unless you would 
have me tear it from the breast of the ridiculous tunic which you 
disgrace !” 

‘Ma teere Caurnel, you jock ; you air een fon. I deed but put my 
hand to keel von leetel—I daunot knaw how you veuiiiactes did 
incommode madame.” 

Here came in the pacific Snorter. 

“Weel, Caurnel, and he could dae nae less; he seed the flea on the 
leddy’s neck, ye ken, and he bude to flit it.” 

“Snorter of Tynabruich! your interference is well meant, hut it is 
ill-timed. Viscount of Peaugout, if it was not for the presence of a 
lady, I would spit upon your clothes, sir ; as it is—-M‘Lean, a spittoon.” 
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That article not being producible, the Colonel proceeded—“ Consider 
yourself spat upon, Viscount; and, let me add, you are a coward !” 

“Mort de ma vie,” screamed the Frenchman, whipping out his 
sabre like lightning. ‘‘ Peaugout coward, say you? Peaugout pol- 
troon? ' Peaugout spittoon? Ha! sa! sa!’ With the last words he 
made a terrific lunge at the Colonel, who evaded it with agility, and 
flew shrieking round the table, hotly pressed by the Viscount, whe 
deftly worked his sabre in the “ pursuing exercise.” 

“Help!” screamed the Colonel. ‘ Murder! police! fire! thieves!” 

“Rendez! rendez!’ shouted the Viscount, thrusting away like a 
maniac, now and then jumping forward into the air, with a sweep of 
his weapon, as if trying to slice the fugitive’s head off. 

“Cut him down! cut him down!” shouted the chief; ‘ cut the 
assassin down!” but no one stirred. “A pistol, M‘Lean—a pistol, sir. 
Thanks ” (receiving it). Fullcock?” Bang! 

The Colonel had turned and fired; the Viscount clapped his hand 
hastily to his forehead, and when he withdrew it, his face was covered 
with blood. He made no observation, however, but continued the 
pursuit with unabated vigour, and now began to gain on the 
Colonel. 

“The other pistol, M‘Lean,” exclaimed the latter, a good deal 
blown. “Quick! Quick!” Bang! Again the Viscount quickly raised 
his hand to his neck, which, on its withdrawal, appeared to stream 
with blood. This only seemed, however, to increase his’activity. 

“This is diablerie! this is legerdemain! He is a French 
magician,” gasped the Colonel. ‘‘ Grapple him, some one, for heaven’s 
sake, or he'll be the death of me. Are ye all cowards?” Puff! 
puff! puff! 

“ Dod, Caurnel,” said the Snorter, who was leisurely taking snuff, 
and observing the chase, “‘as the auld cock craws, the young anes 


larn.” 
At last the Viscount got close up, and was gathering himself 


together for a final effort, when I stepped forward to the rescue. 

“Gentlemen!” I screamed, in the manner of a tragedy queen; 
‘‘ where is your chivalry? your honour? Do ye stand tamely by and 
see an old man disgraced and perhaps murdered? Will no one lift a 
hand in his defence ? and it is in my cause, too! M‘Alister, I blush 
for you!” 

“Well, Selina,” replied my spouse, “it’s rather hard lines if the 
senior lieutenant is never to get a chance of a death-vacancy.” 
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“ Base! mercenary!” I hissed. ‘“ But oh! there is surely some 
brave, young, generous heart that can feel for age dishonoured, and 
beauty in distress!” Still all were silent, and hung their heads. 
“What! alldumb? Must I thenring for a menial ?” 

“No!” shouted M‘Nish, leaping forward; “I am here—command 
me.” 

“ Grapple me this French parricide, and save your chief!” 

M'‘Nish at once sprang upon him, and had little difficulty in over- 
powering the Viscount in his exhausted condition. As soon as he was 
fairly down, he had no lack of captors, who buzzed about him, and 
affected to maltreat him, which he bore with serenity. 

The Colonel, apparently wild with terror, continued to pant round 
the table, until he was shouted to that his pursuer was hors de combat. 
He then fell with a bang on the floor, which he proceeded to hammer 
with his heels, like a hysterical cab-horse. ‘ Where is he?” he cried. 
“Am I safe? Crowd round me, and keep him off. Did the shots do 
him no harm? Say he is wounded—the infernal cannibal; say he is 
dying !” 

“ He is perfectly secure, sir,” said the adjutant, soothingly; “and 
as he was hit both in the forehead and in the neck, although exter- 
nally, the bleeding seems to have ceased, we are sanguine that internal 
hoomorrhage is going on; besides, M‘Duff kicked him, he says, heavily 
in the ribs, and thought he felt several of them give way.” 

The Viscount, who had been lying quite quiet and prostrate, with 
his eyes closed, now opened them, and emitted a very clearly jédled 
Tooralietee !” 

“Help! help!’ screamed the Colonel again. “Get round me, 
gentlemen, all of you, close, close—the pistols, load them ; four bullets 
ineach? Murder! help!” 

“ Tooralietee,” sang the Viscount again. “ Vare are ze balls through 
my hedd and neck? Ah, bah! I had speeceefick for zem. Les voici !”’ 
and he raised himself on his elbow, and threw a couple of bullets at 
the Colonel, exclaiming, “‘ Take zat, vieux dindon !” 

The Colonel again roared lustily for assistance. 

M‘Nish, flushed and triumphant from his tussle with the Viscount, 
glared on the Colonel with ineffable horror and contempt, and muttered 
(sotto voce), “I was sure such a bully could scarcely be very brave. 
But, oh! with all these medals, to be a real coward!” 

“ Have him away !”’ cried the Colonel. “ Four, six, eight of you 
take this French charlatan away, and lock him up in some secure 
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place.” He was accordingly led out of the room, kissing his hands. to 
me, and addressing paternal advices to the Colonel. When it was 
announced that he was fairly incarcerated, and Dugald posted sentry 
over his door, poker in hand, to brain him should he attempt an escape, 
the Colonel’s dignity returned at once. He rose from the ground, and 
seating himself pompously, “‘ Now, gentlemen,”’ he said, “a word of 
explanation may be due to you. Do not imagine when I fled before 
the murderous weapon of yonder assassin, that I was actuated by fears 
for personal safety; I may as well say that I turned sharply 
to avoid his thrust, and the springs of my new leg are really 
so strong and active, that I—a—a—a—in short, a—lost command of 
them, and was unable to halt and administer to the miscreant the 
mortal chastisement he merited. But, hist! hist! what is that?’ he 
cried, in a voice of agony, relapsing on the floor as a tremendous dis- 
turbance suddenly arose in the corridor. ‘Crowd round me, gentle- 
men—for heaven’s sake, crowd round me!” j 

“Oh! Colonel,” cried an adept rushing into the room, “an unfor- 
tunate circumstance has occurred ; the Viscount’s Moorish attendant 
just now made a desperate effort to rescue his master, and Dugald has 
despatched him with a poker. The Moor is dead, sir.” 

‘“‘Heaven be praised!’ said the Colonel, rising briskly. ‘“ And 
now a thought strikes me. This Viscount is a dangerous murderer. 
I am in bodily—that is, Mrs. M‘Alister.is in bodily terror; under 
these circumstances, the law justifies his despatch. And the question 
just rises whether it would not be well to try a shot at him through 


the keyhole, and, by taking him unawares, deprive him of the advan- 


tage of his diablerie. How say you, Mr. M‘Nish? Will you take the 
pistol, and see what you can make of him? Such practice ought to 
be child’s play to a Tipperary man—hem ?” 

“Oh, sir,” interrupted M‘Lean, “I think, being in the position of a 
prisoner of war, as he is, his despatch would be unjustifiable——” 

“‘ Well, perhaps,” said the Colonel, “but it is a pity to lose the 
chance.” 

“ Ahem! and now to business. Mr. M‘Nish, as you, to a 
certain extent, captured the Viscount, flagrante delicto, it will be 
well that you now step down to the Procurator-Fiscal and give 
him a resumé of the case, requesting the civil power at once to take 
over the body of this French swashbuckler, who is frightening—the 
ladies up in the Castle here. I would give him a rough outline of the 
case. Just say that the Viscount drew his sword, and attempted to 
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stab me—that I at once crossed weapons with him, and speedily dis- 
armed him, and that you, then, threw yourself upon him, and secured 
him. You may add any comments your own good taste suggests ; 
perhaps you would remark (as from yourself) that it was something 
wonderful to see how quickly British nerve and skill, though combined 
with years and many honourable wounds, baffled the savage onslaught 
of the foreigner; and you might, perhaps, say that my magnanimity 
prompted me to forgive the Viscount, and suppress proceedings, but 
that you, in the sacred discharge of a public duty, had felt bound to 
resist my pathetic entreaties. You understand me ? these are a few hints 
to refresh a memory clouded with excitement. Now, off with you!’ 

M‘Nish stood transfixed and open-mouthed, staring at the Colonel. 
“ T cannot tell a lie, Colonel M‘Alpine,” he said, bluntly, at last. 

“Better not, sir; better not, I should say,” cried the Colonel. 
“We have such things as drum-heads and cat-o’-nine tails, even for 
officers who are detected in such vile conduct.” 

“ But if I say that——” 

Silence, sir! Obedience to orders is your first duty. To the 
Procurator, sir! To the Fiscal! Double!” 

At this moment, another adept entered, hastily. ‘“ Colonel M‘Alpine, 
Iam sorry,” he said, “to report that the Viscount is becoming very 
violent in his language; he says, through the keyhole, ‘that he must 
have immediate satisfaction from yourself or some one in the corps,’ 
and adds that ‘if this is denied him, he will’ (I blush to use the 
words) ‘denounce you to the Horse-Guards as a coward.’ He also 
expresses a wish to drink Mr. M‘Nish’s blood.” 

“Denounce me! Ha! ha! ha! but, hum! perhaps, after all, it 
would be better that some one should meet him. I myself (an old 
man) feel too jaded to undertake him to-night, but it will be a pleasure 
to resign that privilege to a younger officer.” 

“Mr. M‘Alister, as you are to a certain extent an aggrieved party, 
I shall select you for the honour of meeting this French officer. You 
are prepared, of course, M‘Alister ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Iam quite ready.” 

“No, M‘Alister; never! never!” I exclaimed, and fainted again. 
The usual restoratives having been applied, I came to myself, and the 
Colonel then impressed upon me that I was a soldier's wife, and 
should be above such weakness. ‘‘ You forget,” he said, “his fine 
alternatives—death or glory—the former, too, under such comfortable 
circumstances.” 
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“Ts it necessary for his honour, Colonel, that he should do this 
thing ?” 

‘¢ Madam, it is a sacred obligation,” was the reply. 

. “Then I submit, and will even go down to the scene of conflict, and 
support dear Jack if he falls.” ~ 

“A noble sentiment,’’ said the Colonel; ‘Helen sitting on the 
windy towers of Troy, gazing on the conflic. between her husband and 
her lover—this is the heroic age again. Ha! my soul is in arms! 
M‘Lean, lights at once in the long stone hall, and tell M‘Leary, the 
carpenter, to have plenty of sawdust laid down in it, or we shall have 
the Snorter making difficulties about the blood; and he may as well 
get a coffin into hands at once, as it is safe to end fatally for one or 
other. Stay—say three or four coffins; one thing of this sort often 
leads to another, and I have no doubt we shall have a rare night — 
of it.” 

“And you, M‘Dnff, you go now and enlarge the Viscount, and 
explain matters to him. You are detailed as his second, and we shall 
consider him the challenged party, I think, as he insulted Mrs. 
M‘Alister ; it will read better so. He has thus the choice of weapons ; 
let him make his selection, and take him to the hall at once. -Jack 
M‘Alister, I will second you; and though I say it, you could not be in 
better hands.” 

“T know that, Colonel; many thanks to you,” said Jack. 

“Tf you fall, Jack, I will be your executor ; I will see your effects 
sealed up and delivered to the beautiful relic, with the exception of the 
watch and appendages and the purse, and such clothing as may be on 
the body at the time of demise ; these, by the fifty-first article of war, 
fall to me ; and I shall have, I assure you, a melancholy pleasure in 
appropriating them. Are these your best trousers, Jack ?” 

“No, sir, I have on my second suit of everything.” 

“You must change them, John M‘Alister—you must change them, 
sir; a soldier always goes into action in his Sunday clothes. Off with 
you, and jump into them, and put your watch on; the firing should 
always be timed from a principal’s watch; and, stay, if you have a 
very good greatcoat, you may as well put it on over all, as it will save 
the underclothing ; and if you stuffed a dozen pair of socks between 
it and your jacket, they might stop a bullet—who knows? Take 
every advantage of the rascal, Jack ; and now off with you.” 

Jack speedily returned, accoutred as directed. 

“And now,” said the Colonel, “they must be ready for us below ; 
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so heigh, for the lists! Mrs. M‘Alister, your arm, ma’am. Two of 
you get in front of me; the Viscount might make a treacherous 
spring. Strike up, piper! March!” 

The piper playing the dead march of the Strathbungo Highlanders, 
we descended to the hall. Across its centre a low barricade of 
chairs had been hastily erected. At the further end stood the Viscount 
with his second, and at least twenty different kinds of weapons were 
ranged on the floor in front of them—-pistols, guns, rifles, and among 
others a hugé saw and a carving knife! M‘Duff at once advanced. 

“T wish to confer with the second on the other side,” he said. 

“Here I am,”’ said the Colonel. 

“T have had a good deal of difficulty with the Viscount,” said 
M‘Dnff, “about his choice of weapons. At first he insisted on fighting 
with the late Sennacherib’s Lochaber axe, but I explained to him that 
we could not match it. He then wished to use a rifle and a knife, but 
to this I could not consent ; so I have agreed, subject to your sanction, 
to a barrier duel, in which double-barrelled fowling-pieces are to be 
used—right barrel with a bullet, left with slugs ; each man to fire two 
shots consecutively, and toss for priority.” 

“ All very business-like, and I heartily concur; but (in a loud 
whisper) if the Viscount gets the first shot, it will be all up with 
poor Jack. You must hocus the tossing somehow.” 

“T will if I can, but the Frenchman is uncommonly sharp, and it 
will be difficult.” 

The principals and seconds then met to toss. A vast amount of 
foul play was attempted on both sides, always ending in detection; at 
last the Viscount undoubtedly won the toss, and therefore first shot. 
Another gun was procured for Jack, and pompously loaded by the 
Colonel. The spectators ranged themselves along the walls; the 
principals took up their positions; while the seconds stood on chairs 
placed against the wall, in line with their principals. 

“ Oyez! oyez! oyez!”’ cried the Colonel, like a clown at a circus 
announcing a new act. ‘A combat between the Viscount of Peaugout 
and Lieutenant M‘Alister will now take place. Cause, outrage to 
Mrs. M‘Alister; motto, ‘Death or glory!’ The shot is with the 
Viscount; when my handkerchief falls, after a reasonable time for 
aiming, he fires. Oyez!” 

“Goot-a-bye, Monsieur M‘Alister,” said the Viscount, feeling his 
locks. ‘“ Veech you eat forst? ze slaugs or ze bullette ?” 

“Oh, blaze away and be hanged to you,” said Jack. 
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“ Choose the bullet, Jack,” whispered the Colonel, hurriedly; “ it 
won’t injure the clothing so much.” 

“ All right, Frenchman, try your bullet.” 

“ Ah! ma Selinie! in von, two, tree sayconds, you shall be la belle 
veuve! and zen, oh! zen, you shall be la Vicomtesse ravissante.” 

“Cease, sir,” shouted the Colonel, “this untimely levity, or I 
shall forget myself, and chastise you on the spot.” 

“Ah! ha! ha! Monsieur le vieux dindon, you are zere! shasteese ? 
immense! pretty vell! you veel forget; I daunot seenk; you veel 
forget perhap, but your corrk legg he reccomembayre to stay vare hee 
ees! Gau on, ze seegnol geeve.” 

The Colonel shook his fist at the Viscount, and dropped the hand- 
kerchief. The Viscount brought his gun up leisurely, and covered his 
adversary for a few seconds, then brought it down, blew his nose, and 
raised it again. 

“T am gaueeng,” he said, “to keel heem in ze longs,” and bang 
went the gun. 

**Owf!” shouted Jack, doubling himself up. 

“ Killed, Jack ?” cried the Colonel, in an anxious voice. 

“ Devil a bit, sir,” said Jack ; “I borrowed a pair of your fishing 
India-rubbers, and stuck them in here, and they’ve saved me. Bless 
them! bless them !” 

‘Much water they will keep out now, bless them!” growled the 
Colonel. “Take them out at once, sir; I won’t expose what remains 
of them to his abominable slugs.” 

The Viscount ran up to the barrier, and craned across to see the 
result of his shooting. 

“Peste !”” said he; “seexteen alligateur, seventy-two lion, and von 


tousand wile boar; and I deed mees zees petit enfan! mais n’importe 


—=ze slaugs now, ze slaugs !” 

“Oh, Mr. M‘Nish,” said I, with clasped hands and wild eyes, 
“stop, oh stop, this dreadful work! The slugs! oh, it will be murder! 
murder! murder!” and I screamed hysterically. 

** Colonel M‘Alpine,” said M‘Nish, stepping forward, with a pea- 
green face, “this is impossible! You-can prevent it. I do not know 
military etiquette, of course, and foreign rules about duelling; but, 
for the sake of this lady, for humanity’s sake, stop this, sir, 1 beg of 
you. Another shot and Mr. M‘Alister will be dead, and we shall all 
be murderers !” 


“‘Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, taking snuff with the calmness of 
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the suppressed demon, “I have served exactly eight-and-thirty years 
in the Strathbungo Highlanders, and I have only once seen a case of 
equal impertinence—it took place in the lines of Torres Vedras. I 
had a difficulty with the present commander-in-chief in India, and a 
duel was arranged. There was quite an excitement in camp about it, 
and cards of invitation were sent to the élite of the army. The Duke 
of Wellington did us the favour to be present with his staff. He had 
been good enough to say, ‘I know M‘Alpine; he will show sport.’ 
My antagonist fired his first pistol in the air; my first shot took effect 
heavily in his shoulder. I insisted on a second pistol. Again my 
antagonist fired in the air. My shot was fortunate enough to carry 
away the thumb and forefinger of his right hand. Excited by the 
Duke’s presence and eyident satisfaction, I clamoured for a third 
pistol, when the chief of the medical staff, who happened to be present, 
permitted himself to remark, ‘This is murder.’ The Duke at once 
shut up the telescope which he invariably carried, and remarked, with 
his quiet precision, to the provost-marshal, ‘Let this doctor be 
whipped ;’ and after my third shot (which perforated my antagonist’s 
left lung and completely disabled him) we all adjourned to see the 
doctor flogged, and a good jellying he got; and I only wish, Mr. 
M‘Nish, I had the power to order the same for you. As it is, 
M‘Lean, as soon as the duel is over, close arrest for him. Solitary— 
irons! And now for the slugs. Your eye on me for the signal, 
Viscount, if you please. Ready!” 

At this moment Dugald burst into the room like a wild buffalo, 
and bounding over the barrier, seized the Viscount by the waistband, 
swung him aloft, and proceeded vigorously to administer chastise- 
ment. 

“That’s richt, Dougal, ma man!” cried the Snorter, who had 
followed him in; “dinna spare him, the murdering villint; that’s my 
speeceefick, ye lanlouper.” 

“Snorter,” said the Colonel, “you shall answer for this before 
a civil tribunal.” 

““Ceevel treebunal, said ye? Bide a wee, ye auld worrycow. I 
hae baronial poors, and I constitute this a coort o’ the same; and since 
ye hae been guilty o’ battery an’ arson, a maist o’ murther, forbye 
_chippin’ the king’s palace, o’ whilk I am keeper, wi’ bullets, an’ 
staining it wi’ bluid; also a haerborin’ theeves in the same—for that 
deevil’s Sennacherib’s pouches wus as fu’ o’ siller spunes as a doo’s 
craw is 0’ peas an’ chuckystanes—wherefore I micht hang ye, gif yer 
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ill-faured thrapple was worth waring the tow on, but being moved to 
clemency by the sufferins.o’ yer vile bodies, I shall saintence ye a’ to 
be mulct in fower thousand punds Scots——” 

“‘Mulk awa, Snorter,” cried Dugald, “ I’ll haud the pail.” 

“*Haud yer gab, ye misleared cuddy,” said the Snorter. “ And 
whereas I am crayditably informed that supper is noo sairved, and 
though yer a’ geese, I for ane am nane o’ M‘Farlane’s geese, wha liket 
their play mair than their vivers ; wherefore, in virtue o’ my poors, I 
fairther order ye to repair furth o’ this chaamar to the saam, an’ to 
eat an’ to mawsticate the saam. God save the King !” 

“ Ah! ve vill kees and be friends, and ve vill eat and get dronck 
like shongteelmans,” cried the Viscount. ‘‘ Monsieur le Colonel, I 
lauf you. M‘Aleester, tu es mon ami; and Selinie—I daunot knaw no 
more. Monsieur M‘Sneesh, I veel dreenk your woine—your blood ? 
faugh! not at aal. Snortair, tu es mon fils; embrassez moi.” He 
concluded by tearing off the Snorter’s beard, and then removing his 
wig, shouted in the “navicular,” “Wigs off! three cheers for Strath- _ 
bungo and M‘Nish of Tipperary !” 

Wigs and beards at once flew into the air; spectacles and patches, 
the wreath of Selina, and the turban of Sennacherib (who promptly 
rose from the dead to supply it) followed suit. Lame legs danced, 
blind eyes opened and winked vivaciously ; the Snorter spoke English 
and the Viscount Scotch, and all the geese (not being M‘Farlane’s) 


repaired, with shouts of laughter, to their vivers. Poor M‘Nish’s 


face—to describe its expression is beyond my power, and what his 
feelings were “ J daunot knaw !” 
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I HID my love, when near yon, 
My pain for your sweet sake ; 
But now that you are absent, 
My heart must speak, or break ! 
God save you from such passion ! 
It never knows despair ; 
For whether kind or cruel, 
You are the only fair ! \ 


You will not see me, sweetest ! 
Nor answer, when I call ; 

But I will follow, follow 
Beyond the giant’s wall! 

Go, shut your door against me, 
I will not doubt, or fear ; 

God still leaves one door open— 
The door of hope, my dear ! 


Could I have loved another, 

That time is now no more: 
I cover with my kisses 

The threshold of your door! 
Open the door of pity, 

And hear my burning sigh, 
For absent from you longer 

Is sadder than to die! 


R. H. Sropparp. 
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